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Features In This Issue 


g Fire Insurance in 1929 


Tabulation showing the aggregate of fire insurance 
business transacted in the United States and the 
financial condition of all American and foreign com- 
panies reporting to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment for the past year. 


@ Building Up a Local Agency 


Jarvis Mason’s monthly feature tells how to make 
the mailing piece turn your calls into interviews. 


qg Prudential Business Conference 


Record gathering of Prudential representatives 
greeted by home office officers at annual convention 
in Newark. 


g The Facts in the Case 


A Casualty Underwriter tells what information the 
agent or investigator should secure about applicants 
for auto insurance. 
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“BoyY.. IT’S GREAT! 
The Big Prospects Don’t Dodge Me Now!” 


Illustration of the 
PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY 


$15,000 i for loss of life from ac- 
t 


$10,000 Payable for loss of sight, two 
— two feet, or one hand and 
e foot from accident. 

$25,000 Payable for loss of life, or $20,000 
for loss of sight or two members, 
if due to a collision or upset of a 
private, pleasure automobile while 

traveling therein. 
$50 Weekly if disabled by accident. 
Payable for 52 weeks for occupa- 
tional disability—208 weeks addi- 


“They’re wide-awake when you talk Income-Insur- 
ance with Perfect Protection... the Reliance Life 
Insurance Policy under which you don’t have to die 
to win! It’s made a REAL producer out of me... 
and I never enjoyed my work before as I do now!” 


If you want to make the most of ratios, increased renewals and an 


tional for permanent disability. 
$75 Weekly accident indemnity for hos- 
pital confinement for 15 weeks. 
$50 Medical attendance indemnity for 
non-disabling injury or sickness. 
$50 Weekly Indemnity for 52 weeks, 
if disabled by sickness. 
$600 Per year IN ADDITION if totally 
and permanently disabled by acci- 
dent or sickness. No more premi- 
ums to pay and no deductions from 
the amount of life insurance due 


your talents in an insurance career, 
find out about Perfect Protection, 
originated by Reliance! It has 
meant the difference between Suc- 
cess and Failure to hundreds of 
men and women. At least 35 ac- 
cident and health claims are paid 
yearly to every 100 Perfect Protec- 


enormously enlarged hot prospect 
list. Besides, Reliance pays 
maximum first-year commissions 
and renewals. It has pioneered in 
giving direct home-office connec- 
tions and effective cooperation to 
its underwriters. All the facts 
are yours for the asking .. . 
in strictest confidence, of course! 


your family. 

$5,000 Cash to you at age 65, or 

$5,000 Cash or a substantial monthly in- 
come in event of natural death. 


tion policy holders. Such cash 
payments to LIVING clients make 
bigger new business, lower lapse 


ANGIE, ILIFE 


Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Dept. S-5, Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me the full story of Perfect Protection and 
your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 


Just clip and mail the coupon. 


ISSUED IN LARGER AND 
SMALLER AMOUNTS 








Nearly a half-billion of ap ge in force Name 
000 . 


and assets exceeding $63,00 
out consolidation or re- cannes a oe 
years. Address 
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Financial Responsibility Laws 


Advocated as the Surest Means of Checking the 
Ever Growing Toll of Death and ii 
from Automobile Accidents 


THINK more can be accomplished 

for the protection of the public from 

reckless motorists by the enactment 
of so-called financial responsibility 
laws, supplemented by adequate regis- 
tration, license and safety laws, than 
through any form of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance. The great- 
est need today is accident prevention, 
not accident indemnity. The safety- 
financial responsibility measures meet 
this need better than any plan that 
has been devised. Compulsory insur- 
ance measures by subordinating safety 
to indemnity have a directly opposite 
tendency, as demonstrated by the 
Massachusetts experiment. 


The only genuine criticism of these 
safety-financial responsibility laws is 
that uninsured motorists may have one 
serious accident without providing re- 
dress before being called to account. 
In my opinion, however, the provision 


*General manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. Paper 
read during a discussion at the annual in- 
Surance round table of the Insurance De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Washington, D. C., 
April 30, 1930. 
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By F. ROBERTSON JONES* 


of these laws for the suspension of all 
driving rights until a settlement is 
made will be at least as effective in this 
respect as compulsory insurance possi- 
bly can be. Such a provision will make 
uninsured judgment debtors try to pay 
up instead of trying to dodge payment 
and certainly will induce uninsured 
drivers with little or no means to either 
ke more careful or to buy. insurance. 
While this provision does not absolute- 
ly guarantee the payment of final judg- 
ments, yet the prospects of permanent 
expulsion from the road is such a com- 
pelling alternative that it certainly will 
tend to reduce unpaid judgments to a 
minimum. It is doubtful if compulsory 
insurance could do as well, for in 
Massachusetts it has been demonstrated 
that there always will be thousands of 
uninsured cars even though all are 
supposed to carry insurance. 

I do not propose to discuss the de- 
tails of the workings of these financial 
responsibility laws in the United 
States, but I do wish to call attention 
to several features of the similar act 
recently passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly of Ontario, Canada. This was 


based on the report of the Royal Com- 
mission which made an _ exhaustive 
study of the situation in the United 
States before submitting its finding. 

A notable feature of the law (Sec- 
tion 74) provides that proof of finan- 
cial responsibility may be required 
prior to the issuance “of an owner’s 
permit or driver’s license, or the re- 
newal thereof, to any person under the 
age of twenty-one years or over the 
age of sixty-five years.” 

It will be noted that this is permis- 
sive only, but it does seem to me that 
this provision of the law is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Section 76 permits an owner to file 


‘proof of financial responsibility even 


though he has not had an accident, and 
in case this is done he will avoid the 
usual difficulties experienced by other 
motorists in case he does have an acci- 
dent. 

It seems to me that this ought to of- 
fer an inducement for the buying of 
insurance. 

Another interesting provision is 
found in Section 81. This permits the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago a famous 
battery in the United Presbyterian 
League of Chicago was C. O. Shepherd, 
pitcher; Fred Klicka, catcher. A re- 
cent issue of the Missouri State Life 
Bulletin printed a picture of the pair, 
explaining that the pitcher later be- 
came vice-president and actuary of the 
company while his former team-mate 
is a recently enlisted recruit in the life 
underwriting organization managed by 
Roy Denny at Los Angeles, Cal. The 
new agent is working hard to qualify 
for a club membership so that the once 
famous battery can stage a reunion at 
the next convention of the hundred 
thousand club. 
38 * * 
TRUST company that has ren- 
dered conspicuous service to the 
life insurance business is the Fidelity 
Union Trust of Newark, N. J. The 
most recent evidence of the coopera- 
tion they extend to life underwriters— 
and to the public as well—was in the 
form of an attractively displayed ad- 
vertisement in the Newark newspapers. 
The ad was headed “Do Not Lapse 
Your Life Insurance,” and in a com- 
pellingly phrased message the follow- 
ing sentence was emphasized: “After 
the payment of your living expenses, 
the first item in the family budget 
should be for the payment of pre- 
miums.” 

NOTHER of that inexhausible fra- 
Ppa often facetiously referred 
to as the Used To Be A Newspaper 
Man Myself Society, is Charles F. 
Williams, vice-president of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Williams has been appointed as ap- 
praiser of the late Charles F. Taft’s 
extensive newspaper holdings, being 
selected for the post by reason of his 
former experience in newspaper work. 


% 


SK a thousand people what luxury 
they wish for themselves in that 
distant some day when dreams are sup- 


posed to come true. “To travel,” will 
come a thousand replies. Only a thrifty 
few ever realize this universal ambition, 
however, and most of us know that we 
have to save money while young in 
order to ride on steamships in our later 
years. To such a public the Provident 
Mutual has been directing some well 
planned publicity, sketching the joys 
of globe trotting and pointing out the 
advantages of assuring the trip 
through an endowment policy to mature 
at 55 or 60. The protection during the 
intervening years is also stressed. 


EADING Bellamy’s “Looking 
R Backward” when I was a lad and, 
a few years later, “When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” by H. G. Wells, gave me a 
liking for speculations regarding the 
future. I even put it to the test once 
of visiting those mediums made famous 
by William James. But I think the 
latter type of forecaster is not so good 
since he or she, as, of course one likes, 
is inclined to treat very personal 
matters and predict for a time so slight 
a distance ahead that in a very few 
years you learn that it did not amount 
to much. Predictions concerning whole 
continents and nations are more 
interesting. 


CHAPTER in G. F. Michelbacher’s 
recent book, “Casualty Insurance 
Principles,’ which is reviewed in this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR, appealed to me 
greatly since it painted a picture of 
what will perhaps be the status of the 
business of casualty insurance fifty 
years hence. 
* * * 

ISTS of coverages will be greatly 
# extended to meet the requirements 
for protection, he predicts, and he be- 
lieves that casualty insurance will out- 
rank every other branch of the insur- 
ance business except, possibly life in- 
surance, in point of premium income. 
He thinks the annual premium income 
of this type of business may be as high 
as $1,500,000,000. 

* * * 

ROFITS, he believes, will be large, 

but he thinks that in this respect 
the weight of emphasis will be upon 
investment earnings and the investment 
operations of the carrier will be 
elaborately organized. 

* * * 

OW correct these figures will 
H prove to be I shall doubtless be in 
a better position to say in 1980 than 
just at present. But they seem reason- 
able enough to me even now, and I am 
entirely certain he is correct when he 
asserts that the development of the 
casualty business will constantly de- 
mand the most intelligent, capable, for- 
ward looking and aggressive men. More 
academic training, he says, will be re- 
quired, and he believes it not unlikely 
that institutions of higher learning will 
offer specialized courses for students 
who expect to enter the business, and 
that educational organizations spon- 
sored by the business itself, such as the 
Insurance Institute of America, and 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, will 
grow in scope and usefulness. 





N the office ot Harold V. Smith, vice- 
I president of the Home Insurance 
Company, is a fine collection of old fire 
marks, insignias of the early fire insur- 
ance companies which were posted on 
the property of policyholders. Many 
stories have been written about them 
in this and other insurance journals. 
Only the other day I was examining 
them and recalled the tales I had read 
of fire fighters rushing to a blaze only 
to discover that the property was in- 
sured by a rival company or associa- 
tion, whereupon their interest in the 
matter would abruptly terminate, un- 
less it was to remain on the scene for 
the purpose of “‘razzing’’ their competi- 
tors. A quaint though savage custom! 

* * a 
EVERTHELESS it is in this year 
N of grace, 1930, that an Associated 
Press dispatch from Nashville, Tenn., 
tells of fire engines rushing to the 
blazing suburban home of Attorney 
Frank M. Bass and upon learing that 
he wasn’t a subscriber, the firemen, 
who were members of an independent 
company, packed their equipment and 
left. When the City of Nashville’s fire 
department arrived, the home was in 
ruins—a loss of $35,000. 
ok * * 

ASHIONABLE suburbs, incidental- 

ly, are quite a problem to rating 
experts and underwriters. The moral 
hazard is usually excellent, and the 
construction qualifications Al, but fre- 
quently the fire-fighting facilities are 
decidedly inadequate. 

* * * 

LMOST a year ago, David Law- 
fqn a real business prophet, 
told the members of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters that the sequel to 
mass production in America would be 
the discovery of new markets and that 
one of the important sources of new 
business would be found in Europe. 
The idea seemed thoroughly sound but 
rather remote as far as insurance com- 
panies were concerned. But here are 
the National Union companies with a 
plan to insure the automobiles of Amer- 
ican tourists. Don’t be surprised to 
hear of other foreign insurance markets 
invaded by American carriers in the 
near future. 

cs * * 

EXAS firemen are going to school. 

The Texas Insurance Commission 
started out to reduce fire losses in that 
State by educating the school children 
in fire prevention work and now they’ve 
got the fire departments interested in 
improving their technique. 
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Fire Insurance in 1929 


ATA compiled in relation to 

the business and standing of 
the three hundred stock fire in- 
surance companies licensed in 
New York State last year, and 
which transact approximately 90 
per cent of all the business done 
by stock companies in this coun- 
try, show that net premiums writ- 
ten last year amounted to $981,- 
405,261, this sum being an in- 
crease of over $56,000,000 com- 
pared with the business of 1928. 
The total income reached the tre- 
mendous sum of $1,195,466,395, 
which exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding year by more than $35,- 
000,000. Loss payments declined 
$13,000,000, having amounted to 
$463,024,846, while dividend pay- 
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ments increased more than $11,- 
000,000 having aggregated $64,- 
971,917. During the past year 
the fire companies increased 
greatly in financial strength, their 
capital having grown over $58,- 
000,000 and now amounting to 
$422,152,278 (including deposit 
capital of foreign companies) ; 
their assets increased about $176,- 
000,000 and now amount to $2,- 
615,234,614, and the combined net 
surplus increased about $90,000,- 
000 and now amounts to $981,- 
472,979. 

While the gains made in 1929 
over 1928 were very substantial, 
it is interesting to note that the 
growth in the last decade has been 
very impressive. Below is pre- 
sented a comparison of several 
important items showing their 
growth in the last ten years, six 
figures being omitted from 
amounts given in dollars, so. that 
amounts shown (except ratios) 
will represent millions of dollars. 


Increases in a Decade 


Net Cash 

Net Premi- Divi- 

Sur- ums dends 

Capital Assets plus Written Paid 

pe eer $422 $2,615 $981 $981 $65 
BPE Sccces 148 1,150 322 691 20 


[Increases .. $274 $1,465 $659 $290 $45 


Per cent of 
increase.. 185% 127% 205% 42% 225% 


(The comparative figures above 
presented are the totals for the 
stock companies licensed in New 
York in the respective years.) 

The record of the business of 
1929, shown in the accompanying 
table, demonstrates the great im- 
portance of the fire insurance 
business which now has an in- 
come of about one and one-quar- 
ter billion dollars. As recently as 
the year 1909 the stock compa- 
nies licensed in New York had a 
total income of less than $300,- 
000,000, which has now been mul- 
tiplied by four. At that time the 
combined capital of such compa- 
nies was only about $75,000,000. 
From the tabulated record, it is 
evident that the fire insurance 
companies:as a whole are far 
stronger than ever before in their 
history, and are conducting a 
greater volume of business than 
ever before. 


Compulsory Insurance 


OLLOWING in the footsteps 

of Germany and England, 
France is about to adopt a com- 
plete program of social insurance 
the cost of which will be distrib- 
uted among the employee, the em- 
ployer and the State. The insur- 
ance is planned to cover the en- 
tire range of catastrophes which 
might cause loss of income among 
wage earners of prescribed 
classes. Charges of 5 per cent of 
the insured’s wages will be de- 
ducted by the employer who will 
contribute a like amount, being 
responsible to the State for the en- 
tire assessment. 

Although certain criticism has 
been directed against this legis- 
lation, the need for at least its 
major provisions is in no quarter 
seriously questioned. The war 
left millions of aged workers in 
an impoverished condition and re- 
duced the youth of the country to 
such an extent that an unusually 
high ratio of aged dependents is 
left unprovided for. An earlier 
effort to establish State controlled 
retirement insurance was made 
as far back as 1910 when laws 
were passed providing for a non- 
compulsory form of such protec- 
tion. These laws failed in pur- 
pose due to the fact that, being 
purely voluntary, the insurance 
never gained widespread applica- 
tion. 

The operation of the new law is 
awaited with much interest and 
considerable apprehension by 
business interests. Aside from 
the complex administrative diffi- 
culties, students of economics 
point out the probable effect upon 
production as being reduction in 
output through higher prices, 
greater absence from work in or- 
der to enjoy the unemployment 
and sickness benefits, earlier re- 
tirement because of old age and 
the diversification of productive 
labor into the bureau charged 
with the operation of the law. 


- However, despite the inevitable 


and partially foreseen difficulties, 
the existing emergency demands 
relief and the compulsory insur- 
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ance provisions will have to be 
made to answer whether entirely 
satisfactory or no. 

Comparing the French situa- 
tion with the American treat- 
ment of the same problem again 
emphasizes the comfort and con- 
venience of unlimited wealth. 
Not yet ready to enforce upon the 
public the responsibilities of tak- 
ing care of itself, the State is hap- 
pily able to provide adequate pen- 
sions for the dependent aged. 
Meanwhile the insurance compa- 
nies are making giant strides in 
the field of educational work and 
thousands of workers are daily 
being converted into disciples of 
thrift and financial independence. 
At the present rate of progress in 
the writing of group and other 
forms of annuity insurance it 
may be that the question will 
eventually be solved for America 
without recourse to the compul- 
sory legislation. That is, if State 
funds hold out long enough. 


Mutual Life of Baltimore 
Agency Changes 


BALTIMORE, April 28.—The following 
changes and promotions have been an- 
nounced by R. O. Wehrheim, agency 
manager of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Baltimore: T. J. Phillips 
has been promoted from chief assistant 
at Cleveland to manager of Cleveland 
No. 2; C. M. Bergstrom, Kansas City, 
Kans., has been made assistant man- 
ager at Kansas City, Mo.; G. McNally 
has been transferred from assistant 
manager at St. Joseph to assistant 
manager at Evansville; W. Radley has 
been promoted to assistant manager at 
the Kansas City, Mo., office of the com- 
pany; W. Spencer has been made as- 
sistant manager of Baltimore No. 1; 
M. Kermyer has been made assistant 
manager at Chicago No. 3, and G. 
Molter of St. Joseph has been promoted 
to assistant manager at that point; 
T. Stine has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the Zanesville branch office. 





Manhattan Life Shows Substan- 
tial Gains for 1929 


The annual statement of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, for the year 1929, shows the 
past year to have been a most success- 
ful one in the history of this company 
which was founded in 1850. The in- 
crease in its income was $303,826 in 
its assets, $535,475 and in insurance in 


Editorial 





force $7,872,742. It is interesting to 
note that at the close of the year the 
company, besides the full legal reserves 
required by law, amounting to $18,- 
651,494, which is sufficient to mature 
every obligation of the company as it 
falls due, held as additional security 
for its policyholders a surplus of $1,- 
113,328. Insurance in force as of De- 
cember 31, 1929, amounted to $95,165,- 
732, insuring 37,214 policyholders. 
Since the company was organized it 
has paid to its beneficiaries and policy- 
holders, plus the amount now held for 
their benefit, the sum of $129,631,980, 
which is $8,268,800 in excess. of all 
premiums received by it. During 1929 
the new paid-for business totaled $19,- 
052,481 and during the year the com- 


pany paid 504 claims amounting to 
$1,142,608 and in addition payments 
were made totaling $19,063 on 54 ap. 
proved claims for disability benefits, 
Included in the assets of the company 
are: Bonds and stocks, $2,497,254; 
mortgage loans, $10,875,430; real 
estate, $1,358,500; loans and liens on 
policies, $4,604,592; cash on hand and 
in banks, $445,930; premiums deferred 
and in course of collection, $326,411; 
interest and rents due and accrued and 
all other assets, $352,177, making the 
tion to the fact that during the year 
total admitted assets $20,460,297. In 
his report to the policyholders, Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Lovejoy calls atten- 
the company had loaned its policyhold- 
ers $987,328 on their policies. 
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Drinks for the Drowning 


A man dying of thirst would barter his soul for 
water, but who would think of tossing a canteen to 
a drowning man. 


Yet life insurance is some times 
sold with almost as little con- 
sideration of the fitness of the 


The successful salesman is he 
who studies his prospects’s 
needs and fits the policy to the 
man—not the man to the pol- 


Let the nearest Prudential Or- 
dinary Agency cooperate with 
you in this work 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark. New Jersey 
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Farm Loan Situation Is 
Satisfactory 





Pres. Parkinson Discusses 
Business Outlook With 
Chicago Agents 





Farm Foreclosure Negligible 





Cites Record of Equitable As 
Indicating Bright Future 
for Insurance 


CuicaGo, April 27.—An enthusiastic 
report of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, into which were interpolated 
facts and figures to contradict the re- 
ports that life insurance companies 
were hard hit in the number of farm 
foreclosures and to show that life in- 
surance is in a highly satisfactory 
state, was given here last week by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
company, in an address before more 
than 300 local representatives. 

Among the interesting points stressed 
by Mr. Parkinson were the following: 
The company now owns by foreclosure 
only two farms in the Central Western 
corn belt, nor has the company lost a 
dollar of principal on its mortgage in- 
vestments since 1912. 

Only three small bond issues in which 
it had an interest have been defaulted 
since 1919 and one of these has been 
paid in full with interest on the de- 
faulted coupons. 

The company invests more than 25 
per cent of its assets in the Central 
Western States, which is more than the 
premiums collected in this territory. 
The company now is finding business 
especially good. 

In addition to all of these things Mr. 
Parkinson declared that the home of- 
fice staff never before has been so en- 
thusiastic and competent to aid in re- 
modeling its machinery to take care of 
its increased business. He asserted 
that the Society has been able to “dig 

(Concluded on page 17) : 
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Texas Life Underwriters 
Hold Convention 





Speakers of National Reputation 
On Program at San Antonio 
Sales Congress 


Some 400 life insurance agents from 
all sections of Texas attended the one- 
day sales congress of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Agents at 
San Antonio last week. It was the 
mid-year meeting of the Texas organi- 
zation and speakers of national repute 
were on the program. In addition to 
the sale congress of the Texas associa- 
tion there were some half dozen agency 
meetings or roundups in San Antonio 
during the week end. Then too, there 
was a congress held by the Southwest 
Texas Association of Life Underwriters 
which extended over three days, so that 
on April 22, 23, 24 and 25 San Antonio 
was the life insurance capital of Texas. 

At the sales congress of the Texas 
association the chief speakers were 
Roger B. Hull of New York, managing 
director of the National Association, 
who discussed the purpose of the 
National Association; John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., of Hartford, who talked 
on the subject of Educational Efforts to 

(Concluded on page 17) 








Executive Committee Meeting 


Ernest C. Clark has called a meeting 
ot the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters on 
August 2 in Philadelphia. At this all 
candidates who successfully pass their 
Chartered Life Underwriters examina- 
tions to be held on June 19-20-21 will 
be approved and recommended by the 
committee and the board of directors 
for the granting of the diplomas of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
with the C. L. U. designation. 

The examinations will be held at col- 
leges and universities to be designated, 
and about 400 students and life under- 
writers throughout the United States, 
China and Japan are now preparing 
for examinations. 


Compulsory Insurance 
In France 





Complete Program of Social 
Insurance to Be Adopted 
on July 30 


Over 8,000,000 Eligible 
Government Legislation Pending 


Two Years Still Subject 
to Revision 





A new program of social insurance 
legislation will become operative in 
France on July 30 unless further post- 
ponement is effected. The law, origi- 
nally passed two years ago this month, 
was to have gone into operation six 
months after the issuance of admini- 
strative regulations but the measure 
was held up so that suggested amend- 
ments could be more fully considered. 


Under the new law insurance is ob- 
ligatory for all wage earners whose 
annual remuneration does not exceed 
15,000 francs with an allowance of 
3000 francs for the first child and 2000 
additional for all other children. It is 
estimated that the cost will amount to 
10 per cent of the insured’s wage, 5 
per cent to be paid by the employee 
and 5 per cent by the employer. The 
employer is responsible to the State for 
the payment of the entire assessment. 

The insurances which are the object 
of this law cover sickness, incapacity, 
old age, death, participation in family 
allowances, maternity, and involuntary 
unemployment, under determined con- 
ditions. 

Voluntary insurance is also provided 
for individuals without salaries or for 
those whose salaries exceed the above- 
mentioned limit. 

Exemption to the compulsory appli- 
cation of this law is made in the case 
of farm owners and agriculturalists 
operating farms on shares, small em- 
ployers, non-salaried intellectual work- 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Peter M. and John M. Fraser 
Production Drive 


Newly Elected Vice-President of 
Conn. Mutual and Brother 
Share Honors 


On July 1st, Peter M. Fraser, widely 
known and popular General Agent of 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, becomes vice-president of the 
company, following a rapid rise in the 
life insurance world. At the same time, 
John M. Fraser will take over the 
Fraser Agency as General Agent. 

A large number of friends and busi- 
ness associations of the agency have 
expressed a desire to honor “Pete” and 
“Jack,” and have elected as the most 
suitable means of showing their esteem 


Peter M. Fraser 


a Testimonial Drive, to start April 28th 
and to continue throughout the month 
of May. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, agency man- 
ager, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the drive at a meet- 
ing of some of the agencies leading 
producers. A large volume of business 
has already been pledged, and it is ex- 
pected that the agency will enjoy by 
far the largest month in its history. 

Special applications have been printed 
by the home office of the company, and 
plans have been laid to keep the agency 
force informed of the progress of the 
drive. A testimonial dinner has been 
planned for a date in June as yet 
undetermined. 


Detroit Life Names Cleveland 
Manager 


The Detroit Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced the appointment 
of Colonel S. George Coates of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as manager for the com- 
pany in Cleveland and surrounding ter- 
ritory. 


Life Insurance 


Changes and Promotions by 
the Travelers 


Five changes in the branch office 
managerial staffs, life, accident and 
group departments, have been made by 
the Travelers Insurance Company, af- 
fecting the offices at Boston, Mass; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Richmond, 
Va.; Denver, Colo.; and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

W. L. Radcliff, manager at Yonkers 
since 1925, has been appointed asso- 
ciate manager of the company’s office at 
147 Milk Street, Boston. Milton F. 
Jones, assistant manager at St. Louis, 


has been made manager at Yonkers, 
succeeding Mr. Radcliff; Russell W. 
Eanes, assistant manager at Richmond, 
Va., has been made associate manager 
of the office in that city, where he will 
be associated with W. Witcher Keen, 
manager; George J. Scott, manager at 
Denver, Colo., for the last five years, 
has been transferred as manager to 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and George A. 
Stoecker, assistant manager at Denver, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Scott 
as manager of the life, accident and 
group departments of the company’s 
Denver office, being well and favorably 
known in that city. 
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NEW YORK LIFE AGENTS?’ 1929 RECORD 


Ratio of term insurance to total only 
Life and Endowment Policies 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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The Prudential Business Conference 
Record Breaking Attendance at Four-Day Meeting 


appealed to his audience to “re- 

alize your own power to do good” 
and during which he made frequent 
references to the amazing growth of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, was delivered by Edward D. 
Duffield, president of the company, to- 
day in welcoming more than 1000 field 
representatives to the annual business 
conference. 

The opening session was held in the 
gymnasium of the home office in New- 
ark. Others who spoke to the delegates 
were Vice-Presidents Franklin D’Olier, 
John K. Gore, George W. Munsick, 
Robert H. Bradley and Archibald M. 
Woodruff; Edward Gray, retired vice- 
president, and Assistant Secretary 
George H. Chace. 

President Duffield’s speech was con- 
fined almost entirely to the accomplish- 
ments of the field representatives in the 
production of new business during 1929, 
which record he referred to as the “best 
the company has ever made.” This he 
attributed to the cooperation between 
home office and field. 


STIRRING address, in which he 


Inspiration to Success 


“The accomplishments of 1929,” he 
said, “should be an inspiration to you 
to go on to further successes. They are 
an indication of an unknown strength 
this organization possesses, which, fully 
aroused, is capable of even greater 
achievement.” 

The Prudential’s debit in the indus- 
trial field—that concerning only poli- 








Vice-President Geo. W. Munsick 
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cies on which the premiums are paid 
weekly—has reached the amazing fig- 
ure of $5,195,000 a week, or a gain of 
$347,000 since the same period last 
year. 

In the intermediate branch—includ- 
ing policies on which the premiums are 
paid monthly—the monthly debit has 
grown to $1,723,000, or a gain of 
$850,000 in one year. 

After complimenting the field repre- 
sentatives on the fact that they had 





President Edward D. Duffield 


registered a marked improvement in 
the matter of lapsed insurance, the 
Prudential’s president expressed his 
gratification for the success of the so- 
called Whole Life—Modified 3 Policy, 
a new form of protection first issued in 
October, 1928. He announced that divi- 
dend expectations had been realized 
and that this policy form had taken a 
most prominent place in the company’s 
affairs. 

There was much enthusiasm among 
the delegates when their chief execu- 
tive announced the possibility of a lib- 
eralization of industrial policy provi- 
sions, which would enable the company 
to increase the amounts of coverage on 
the lives of both infants and adults. He 
also promised the field workers that the 
so-called regional conferences would be 
maintained. This is a series of meet- 
ings held each year in various sections 
of the United States at which field men 
from contiguous territory are assem- 
bled to hear a number of home office 
executives discuss the problems of the 
business. Mr. Duffield urged a strong 


campaign of conservation and closed 
his address with an appeal to his staff 
to “look to the future.” 

“TI am tired,” he said, “of measuring 
Prudential greatness by the past. I 
want to look ahead. I have a belief in 
you that I sometimes think you haven’t 
got in yourself. The realization of the 
power and strength of this organiza- 
tion, if ever brought home to the indi- 
vidual Prudential man, would create a 
record which we never even have 
dreamed of. Let us remember those 
things we can do and go out and do 
them.” 

A feature of the meeting was the 
appearance of Mrs. Helen G. Foster, a 
Prudential agent from Birmingham, 
Ala., the only woman delegate there. 
She had qualified, because of her rec- 
ord, for the third straight time. 


Eight Year Record 


TRIBUTE to President Edward D. 

Duffield as a leader of men was 
paid in the address made by Franklin 
D’Olier, vice-president in charge of ad- 
ministration. “The Prudential has been 
in existence nearly fifty-five years,’ 
Mr. D’Olier told the more than 1000 
field representatives assembled. “Mr. 
Duffield has been president of the com- 
pany during the past eight years. Al- 
most three-fourths of the insurance in 
force has been put on the books since 
Mr. Duffield became president, and of 
the enormous production during those 

(Concluded on page 13) 








Vice-President John K. Gore 
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ACHIEVEMENT 





is given its just reward 


The Aetna Life gives concrete 
recognition to its field men of su- 
perior selling ability. One con- 
structive acknowledgment is the 
annual Regional Meetings. All 
Aetna-izers attend who qualify by 
producing a specified high quality 
and volume of business. The Meet- 
ings provide a splendid opportunity 
every year for Aetna-izers to meet 
and pool their experiences. Speak- 
ers from among their ranks along 
with officials from the Home Office 
provide highly beneficial and inspir- 
ing programs of business discussion 
—and just the right mixture of 
recreation is added to complete a 
perfect event. A generous and 
well-deserved reward for the man 
of demonstrated ability. All Aetna- 
izers strive to earn it—and a in- 
creasingly large number do. 
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This year Western Aetna-izers will meet 


at Colorado Springs, Colorado, July 14 to 
17 for their Regiona Meeting. The famous 
trip to Pike's Peak—one of America’s 
highest and most beautiful—is included in 
the program for these men. 


~<a () > 


Aetna-izers in the East will attend their 


Meeting at Mackinac Island, Michigan, 
July 7 to 10. This program includes a boat 
trip to and from Mackinac via the Great 
Lakes route. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Names 
Three Managers 





Los Angeles, Omaha and Atlanta 
Agencies Affected by Recent 
Changes 


Three important managerial appoint- 
ments have recently been made by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. Leon A. So- 
per, formerly of the home office, has 
been made manager of the Los Angeles 
agency; Herbert W. Johnson, of the 
Omaha agency, and Walter D. Phillips, 
of the Atlanta agency. 

Mr. Soper is a well known insurance 
man, especially in insurance advertis- 
ing circles, being a former president of 
the Advertising Club of Hartford and 
an organizer and former president of 
the Insurance Advertising “onference. 
More than fifteen years ago, he came to 
the Phoenix Mutual to develop their 
plans for direct-mail advertising which 
was then a pioneer venture in insur- 
ance selling. Under his supervision, 
the annual volume of sales from direct- 
mail advertising increased from ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 annually to 
nearly $16,000,000. 

Herbert W. Johnson, who has been 
made manager for the Phoenix Mutual 
at Omaha, Neb., is a native of that city 
and, for more than twenty years, has 
been prominently identified with the 
business and civic life of that com- 
munity. He joined the Phoenix Mu- 
tual field organization in August, 1929, 
and, in September, attended the com- 
pany’s service school in Hartford. 

For its new manager at Atlanta, the 
Phoenix Mutual has turned to a man 
who has had more than seventeen years 
of experience in the syndicate business 
developing sales organizations in vari- 
ous cities from New York to Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Insurance Brokerage Firm Buys 
Group Insurarice 


Employees of the insurance broker- 
age firm of Bruce Dodson & Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., are participating in 
the benefits of more than $190,000 
group life insurance, combined with 
the payment of sick and accident 
benefits, through contract recently 
made by their employer with the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Premiums on the double coverage will 
be paid jointly by the employer and 
employees. 

Individual benefits of both the life 
and health protection are based on 
salary. The life insurance amounts to 
$1,000, $2,000 or $3,000 and the health 
and non-occupational accident benefits 
range from $10 to $30 a week. 
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UNDERWRITING HEAD 





Ray D. Murphy 


New Department Created 
By Equitable Life 
Ray D. Murphy Advanced to 
Vice-President in Charge of 
Underwriting Department 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, has announced 
that a new separate department had 
been created in the home office to be 
known as the Underwriting Depart- 
ment. Ray D. Murphy, who has served 
as a second vice-president and associate 
actuary since 1923, has been made a 
vice-president and will have charge of 
the new department with full supervi- 
sion over the issuance of new business 
and all policy changes. 

Mr. Murphy is secretary of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, and has 
recently been serving on the special 
committee on aviation statistics. 


Appointed District Manager 


Gail H. Beamer, Fort Wayne, has 
been made district manager for the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the unit development com- 
prising several counties in northeastern 
Indiana. He will make headquarters in 
Fort Wayne and work in conjunction 
with H. C. Cooke, Fort Wayne city 
manager. 


“Perfect Protection” Gains 


As a result of a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign featuring the “Perfect 
Protection Policy” of Reliance Life, the 
Alabama department showed a gain in 
business for the first quarter of the 
year of 55 per cent, according to N. S. 
Tomlinson, supervisor. A series of six 
ads were published. 











WE 
OFFER 


Generous contracts with 
real first year commissions 
and non-forfeitable Renewals 
to insurance men who can 
take territory and develop it. 


1. Full line of most salable 
policies for adults and children. 
(Written from 1 day old to 70 
years old.) 

2. Prompt service in issuance 
of policies. 

3. Policies issued to greatest 
possible proportion of appli- 
cants. 


4. Assistance in organizing 
territory with H. O. field men. 
5. . Dollar a Month policies for 
small buyer. 

6. Liberal commission. 

7. Liberal underwriting rules 


for acceptable risks. 


8. Exceedingly prompt settle- 
ment of claims. 


Some excellent territory open 
in the States of California, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Ohio and Texas. 


Sincerity of purpose, ambition 
and a thorough understanding 
of life insurance values, com- 
bined with a knowledge that the 
company you represent can 
meet your customer’s needs— 


spells SUCCESS for you. 


Springfield Life 


Insurance Company 


A. L. HEREFORD 
President 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 


EIGHTIETH YEAR 











Fe le RA Pee ke oe ot Err ren NET PLA, $130,552,290 
I~ <5. 5. secaiie bygone cat eis a! idee eee 123,069,718 
Surplus, par basis (Market Value basis, $7,808,085) .................. 7,482,572 
NM, 00 5. carve, ee ek begs Ke bv gs ves 5,026,474 
ee OS POL Oe ANE TP DOE ET Te a Oe 597,193,119 


Seventy-nine years of constructive mutual policyholders’ service. 


$74,566,223 of new paid-for business issued in 1929 of which 34.639, was on the lives 
of old policyholders. 


Paid to policyholders since organization, $225,290,358, which, with assets to their credit, 
exceeds the premiums received by $30,414,799. 


NO NON-MEDICAL, GROUP, OR SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS WRITTEN 


Membership in this company demands evidence that the physical condition of the applicant is substantially 
on an equality with the condition of existing members at the time they were admitted. Any departure from 
this practice jeopardizes the equity of membership and is a discrimination against existing members. Medical 
examination is a distinct advantage to the applicant in the interests of his continued good health. 


A Complete Statement will be sent on request 
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POLICIES 
Whole Life Limited Payment 


Endowment 














ENJOY THE BEST 


Premiums Payable 
Annually Semi-Annually Quarterly Monthly 











Modern scientific equipment and. 

INDUSTRIAL managerent make it possible for 
POLICIES you to enjoy the best in New 

Whole Life Limited Payment York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 
Endowment { 1 servidor and the “sleepingest” 








Issued on All Lives to Sixty-five beds imaginable in every room, 


Premiums Payable on a Weekly Basis 








. 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
Contracts in Both Departments ; F F 
Contain all Modern Features ee $3-5 One $4.7 Two 





fa OF E [ Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Over $115,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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Prudential Business 


Conference 
(Concluded from page 9) 


eight years, an indication of this busi- 
ness is found in the fact that 65 per 
cent of it was in force on Jan. 1, 1930. 

“During the past eight years the 
producing efficiency of the average in- 
dividual agent has increased 30 per 
cent, and during the past two years this 
efficiency has increased 10 per cent. 

“This means that the field force has 
the complete backing of the home of- 
fice and that every effort is being made, 
under Mr. Duffield’s direction, to co- 
operate to the fullest.” 

Vice-President D’Olier congratulated 
his audience on the record for the first 
quarter of 1930, which was in excess 
of that for the similar period of last 
year. 

“This has been done despite unfavor- 
able economic conditions,” he said, 
“and there is just one reason for it. It 





MORTGAGE LOANS 


The mortgage loan situation 
was reviewed by Vice-President 
A. M. Woodruff, who showed that 
the financing of home building 
has first call on such invested 
funds. Sixty-two per cent of the 
total was so invested during the 
past year, while there was some- 
what of a curtailment of farm 
loan territory. Charts reproduced 
herewith illustrate the trend of 
mortgage loans for the year 1929. 
Mr. Woodruff stated that fore- 
closures represented considerably 
less than one per cent of the to- 
tal of mortgage loan investments. 











means that while we find the records of 
the past most interesting, we have been 
using them simply as an indication of 
what we can do today and tomorrow.” 


Decries Policy Substitution 


ECLARING it to be his belief that 
D the saturation point in life insur- 
ance not only is not near but that it 
will not be reached during this genera- 
tion, John K. Gore, vice-president and 


actuary of the Prudential, told the field | 
representatives of the company that | 
their opportunities were literally un- | 


limited. 

Mr. Gore referred to a recent study 
of 4000 claims made by the Prudential, 
in which it was definitely proved that 
in 75 per cent of this group the life in- 
surance was the major portion of the 
estate left by the insured. The claims 
ranged in value from $5,000 to $40,000. 
“It is not the uninsured man alone to 
whom attention must be given,” he said. 
“Altogether too many are underin- 
sured.” 

The delegates were greatly amused 
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ADVERTISING AWARD 


President Duffield compli- 
mented the Prudential advertising 
department upon having won for 
the third time the Holcombe 
trophy awarded for excellence of 
newspaper advertising. His in- 
dorsement of such publicity as a 
great aid to the men in the field 
was heartily applauded by the 
convention. Mr. Duffield pointed 
out, however, that not all com- 
ment had been so favorable. In 
fact, a recently received commu- 
nication signed ‘“Determinedly 
Yours,” had warned the company 
to discontinue the advertising 
which purported to illustrate the 
solid comforts of retirement. The 
artist had pictured an aging man 
restfully smoking his pipe before 
an open fire. The indignant let- 
ter writer considered this as 
nothing less than propaganda for 
the insidious weed. 











by Vice-President Gore’s comparison of 
a life insurance policy with an automo- 
bile. 

“The longer you have an automobile,” 
he said, “the more its value decreases. 
The longer you have a life insurance 
policy, the more valuable it becomes. 
Ultimately you must replace an auto- 
mobile. The replacement of a life in- 
surance policy is never justified. It 
always involves sacrifice, and this can 
never be condoned.” He declared that 
it was always a great mistake to 
change old insurance for new. 


The Prudential Dollar 
NE of the most interesting fea- 
QO tures of the conference was the 
address by Robert H. Bradley, vice- 
president and treasurer of the com- 


pany. 








Apportionment of Assets 
December 31, 1929 








Amounts 
$1,064,746,783.28 69 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
923,542,966.07 40.7 


Bonds and Stocks > 


Loans to Policyholders « > 151,040,029.52 6.7 

Cash in Banks, Trust Companies and in Office . 11,219,438.66 5 

meoraiew arte as” } 828697102037 

Real Estate . 33,349,708.99 1.5 
Total $2,266,768,636.72 


headquarters in 
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Mr. Bradley had prepared a series of 
three charts which illustrated graph- 
ically the story he had to tell—“The 
Prudential Dollar, Where It Comes 
From and Where It Goes.” In addition 
to these there was a third chart. en- 
titled “How Invested.” The tables fol- 


low: 
THE PRUDENTIAL DOLLAR 
(Where It Comes From) 
90:49 INADSIIAR.. 5, «6055s cee $300,000,000 
.382 Ordinary and interme- 
GU nice tanadaces 197,000,000 
-17 Interest and rents..... 106,000,000 
.02 Miscellaneous ........ 15,000,000 
$1.00 $618,000,000 
(Where It Goes) 
$0.42 Policyholders ......... $262,000,000 
Se MMOEI od wre. ¢ oretersinisdeinws 225,000,000 
8 ne nes 88,000,000 
.035 H. O. and general ..... 21,000,000 
(05 TAMCE weskiccecsccsues 12,000,000 
-.015 Miscellaneous ........ 10,000,000 
$1.00 $618,000,000 
(How Invested) 
$0.47 Mort. loans........... $1,065,000,000 
-41_ Bonds and stocks..... 24,000,000 
Ae QO eee 151,000,000 
-015 Real estate .......... ,000,0 
TIS aha. ote op oa ohn nc 11,000,000 
O26 All Other <.cisnicicc 83,000,000 
$1.00 $2,267,000,000 





ORDINARY PRODUCERS 


Assistant Secretary George H. 
Chace, who has charge of the 
Prudential Ordinary agencies, 
congratulated the leaders on the 
fine record they have achieved 
thus far in 1930 and cited some 
outstanding successes of the past 
year. He said that nine men of 
his department had produced over 
a million of paid for business, the 
leader being Special Agent Ber- 
thold, of New York, with $2,500,- 
000 to his credit. Lawrence Glea- 
son, Philadelphia, was second 
with a million and a half. 











Agency Head Speaks 


The popularity of George W. Mun- 
sick, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cles, was attested to in the storm of 
applause which greeted his introduction 
as the concluding speaker. Mr. Mun- 
sick gave a brief review of outstanding 
business factors in 1929 and asked the 
field force to cooperate in two major 
efforts during the current year—to in- 
crease per men production in ordinary 
and in group lines. He pointed out that 
the company maintains fourteen 
branches with group representatives 
ready and anxious to assist any indus- 
trial or ordinary agent in the closing of 
group contracts. 


Joins Mutual Benefit Life 


Ernest L. Marbury of Birmingham, 
has been appointed district manager of 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, with 
Montgomery, Ala. 
J. Furniss Lee is general agent, with 
headquarters in Birmingham. 


Life Insurance 





































The 1930 dividend scale reduces the net cost 
of Fidelity’s Low Rate Life Policy to very low 
figures, and offers a policy easy to sell in large 
units with consequent profit to the agent. 


ILLUSTRATION 











Net Cost* $10,000 
Aver. for 
e Ist yr. 10th yr. 10 yrs. 
25 $137.90 $133.60 $136.00 
35 191.00 181.10 186.60 
45 284.50 264.40 275.10 
55 458.40 424.90 441.70 




















*Based on 1930 Dividend Scale—Not, Guaranteed. 


ie DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 





New Low Cost Insurance 













































Eighteen Million Plus 
on the Lives of Policy 
Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, 


inclusive 


Percentage of Total New 


Life Insurance- - - 25 


Total Number Applica- 
tions on Lives of 


Policyholders - - - 3,427 


Total New Life Insurance 


on Policyholders - $18,208,394 


Ba 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company | 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President | 








Des Moines Iowa | 
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since January 1, have 
astonishing success. 


sue and THEN pays 
amoun. of the policy, ha 
ceived with enthusiastic 


over 1929 to date with 
rise beginning in March 


Company 








Two New 
Policies 
The Life Expectancy Term Pol- 


icy, and the remarkable new Fam- 
ily Income Policy, both adopted 


The Family Income Policy, 
which pays an annual income of 
12% for 20 years from date of is- 


The Franklin’s 1930 received 
business curve shows an increase 


The Franklin Life Insurance 


Springfield, Illinois 


met with 


the face 
s been re- 
approval. 


a marked 
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ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


eZ 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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Northwestern National Life 
Issues New Policy 





New Modified Non-Participating 
Contract Provides Economical 
Protection 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has just announced its 
new modified life policy, a non-partici- 
pating contract in which life expec- 
tancy is computed on the new American 
Men Table. The policy is issued at a 
premium only slightly higher than that 
for term insurance, the automatic ad- 
justment to a. permanent premium, 
most commonly made in policies of this 
kind in three or five years, being post- 
poned for many years. 

The insured has the privilege of ad- 
justing to a permanent rate on very fa- 
vorable terms in the tenth year and any 
time thereafter until the time of auto- 
matic adjustment, which has been set 
at seven years prior to the end of the 
life expectancy period according to the 
new American Men Table of Mortality. 

At that time the insured can elect to 
continue the payment of the same pre- 
mium, instead of the automatically ad- 
justed premium, in which case he may 
carry the policy to the end of the life 
expectancy period, and receive its then 
-eash value. Or, he can take a reduced 
amount of insurance for approximately 
the same premium, and carry the policy 
for the balance of his life on that basis. 
The use of the American Men Table in 
computing life expectancy extends that 
period from one year to three years 
longer. 

The policy is convertible to any 
higher premium non-participating form 
in the first ten years of the policy at 
the attained age, or at the original age 
if back premiums are paid. 

The policy is written for any amount 
from $2,500 up. The following are 
some of the premiums charged per 
$1,000: 


a 3 = EB 

} 3 2 $s 
g e566 Sfos 38 38 
z <g FE g Fagg et PEe 
> Hf Free Esse og ae 
@ Re BhuSy Base Be Bah 
o Ble} mons mV ey one 
to 2 § THoy CHD 8 3 woU 
< Og quad dyad 44 <55 
20 7 35 $15.35 59 $39.39 66 
80 14.51 20.14 61 43.19 68 
35 17.00 23.77 62 45.53 69 
40 20.43 28.67 63 48.34 7 


Provident Mutual Appointment 


The Provident Mutual of Philadel- 
phia, has announced the appointment 
of Walter B. Fowlkes, Jr., to act jointly 
with his father, Walter B. Fowlkes, 
Sr., as general agents of the company 
in Birmingham, Ala. The Fowlkes have 
handled the general agency for the com- 
pany since it was established in Bir- 
mingham in 1917. 
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British Official Explains 
Health Insurance Plan 





Endorses National Insurance 
Program Which Provides 
Free Medical Service 


BALTIMORE, April 28.—How the poor 
of England and Wales are getting free 
medical attention and many of them 
old-age pensions under the “National 
Health Insurance” plan was told to an 
American audience at the Hopkins 
School of Hygiene on April 22 by Dr. 
George F. McCleary, deputy senior 
medical officer of the Ministry of Health 
in England. In two lectures he ex- 
plained the system, which he advocated 
being adopted by this country. 

The subjects of his addresses were, 
“The Rise and Development of National 
Health Insurance in Europe” and “The 
British Scheme of National Health In- 
surance,” in which he said, in part: 
“This scheme of national health insur- 
ance has been fought by doctors in this 
country and abroad. The British med- 
ical profession, after a trial, approves 
the plan. 

“Briefly, it provides for free medical 
attention for the poor. In England and 
Wales it is compulsory. Every manual 
laborer receiving a salary of less than 
250 pounds a year pays a small amount, 
his employer pays a small amount, and 
the government pays some toward the 
health insurance fund. The fund pro- 
vides free medical aid and free medi- 
cine. Operations and more serious hos- 
pitalization is also arranged for. 


Quarter Million Producers 


The Mutual Life of New York has 
announced the eight Alabama agents in 
the $250,000 class in Alabama as fol- 
lows: John M. Bradley, E. E. Helmer, 
George R. Dye, Sr., and Walter Shaw 
of Birmingham; E. I. Taylor, Hunts- 
ville; R. E. Merchant, Jasper, Allen 
Hopkins, Montgomery and J. J. Ken- 
dall, Eufaula. 
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Successful 
Salesmen 


Among the new men 
whose names appeared 
on our 1929 producers’ 
list were seven who util- 
ized every sales help of- 
fered to Security Mu- 
tual Representatives. 

These seven—all ap- 
pointed during the past 
year — produced nearly 
$70,000 first year cash 
premiums. Their aver- 
age length of first year 
service was only eight 
months. 

There are specific 
reasons for these aston- 
ishing facts. Security’s 
genuine interest in its 
representatives and the 
forceful sales helps at 
their disposal are but 
two of the reasons. 

There are _ several 
splendid openings in 
our agency force for 
men who desire to 
make such a record for 
themselves. 


If you are one 
of them, write 
J.A.S., Agency 
Dept. 
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- \A Binghamton, New York 














Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 


unlimited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 


such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Modern Protection 


In accordance with its progressive plan 
for up to the minute service to policy- 
holders and agents, the United Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be 
issued from birth to age fourteen on either short 
or long term endowments, including twenty 
payment endowment at age 85. Additional bene- 
fits are also issued with these contracts which 
provide for waiver of premium in the event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the 
premium payor. 


For complete information write direct .. . and 
directly. 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
in One Policy 


























Insurance in Force 


$373,829,672.00 





Admitted Assets 
$66,078,899.84. 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


$5.843,679.30 





Total Payments to Policyholders 


Since Organization 
$57,731.337.00 
—The— 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 


JOHN G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER 
President 
























































































































Permanent 
Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 



















‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 
..1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 


O wrote the official of 


WALTER CLUFF’S he ¢ 
course of study in a large = —— 
company aiter reading 

LIFE 


UNDERWRITING | on Life 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 


come off the press. 








Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money the best life insurance 
back if you sales manual ever devel- 
don’t profit. 
by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 
RUSH COUPON——>" ai Sciea}* omy 








Walter Cluff’s new book 
Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 


being acknowledged as 


oped. 


' THE INSURANCE F(ELD 
Box 617, Leulsvilie, Ky. 


Name ..cccccccccccccscccceces 


' 

' 

| _~ Enclosed 

1 Cluff’s new book te me. 
' 
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is one dellar. Send 
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Farm Loan Situation Is 


Satisfactory 
(Concluded from page 7) 


into its own organization and bring up 
the man ready to do the job.” 

And then in addition to all of this 
Mr. Parkinson gave his Chicago repre- 
sentatives an inspirational talk, which 
opened to them forcefully and lucidly 
the unlimited prospects of the “profes- 
sional life underwriter,” basing his an- 
alogy upon the young lawyer, and 
pointing out how the life underwriter 
can well follow the example of the 
young lawyer by building his future 
greatness upon the smaller clients of 
today. 

His references to the mid-western in- 
vestments were made to give the lie to 
a pamphlet written in Iowa and broad- 
cast from a Minneapolis radio station 
that the “stock of the Equitable Life 
Assurance is controlled by Morgan” 
and that the premiums from the Middle 
West were taken to New York to be 
used to finance chain stores. This state- 
ment was greeted with hilarity. 

Mr. Parkinson pointed out that the 
company is purely mutual and declared 
that its directors have taken positions 
in the interest of its policyholders which 
meant personal sacrifice to them. “It 
meant personal loss of business to them 
but they stood firm in the interest of 
the institution we serve,” he said. “If 
they stood firm how much more should 
we who derive our livelihood from it.” 

The society now has $205,000,000 in- 
vested in Central Western mortgages, 
$29,000,000 in policy loans, and $97,- 
000,000 in Central Western railroads 
and public utilities, he said. 





Compulsory Insurance Plan 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ers, and various groups of national and 
local governmental employees, who re- 
main subject to the legislation or regu- 
lations governing their cases. Some of 
these groups, however, have the right 
to subscribe to these insurances, pro- 
vided their income does not exceed 
18,000 francs per year. 

The principal reliefs which the in- 
sured will obtain are a retirement in- 
come at the age of 60, free medical and 
pharmaceutical aid, and a payment of 
a part of the workers’ wage during 
periods of illness or convalescence. 

One of the most controversial facts 
with which the Government is faced in 
framing the law has been the deter- 
mination of who will fall under this 
insurance, what salaries, and conse- 
quently the receipts to be derived from 
their assessment. The two main bases 
by which estimates have been sought 
are the census figures and the number 
of insured against labor accidents. 
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Texas Commissioner Warns 
Against Fraud 





School Teachers Victimized by 
Group of Confidence Men Pos- 


ing as Insurance Agents 


AusTIN, TEx., April 26.—W. A. Tar- 
ver, chairman of the Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, has issued a 
warning, which has been sent to all 
county school superintendents and 
teachers of the State, to exercise care 
in the purchase of life insurance poli- 
cies, as the result of misrepresentations 
and fraud practised by a group of men 
purporting to represent Texas com- 
panies, their activities having been 
largely restricted to teachers. 

The plan of operation, according to 
Commissioner Tarver, has been to make 
especially seductive insurance proposals 
to the teachers, secure their applica- 
tions, collect as much cash with the ap- 
plications as possible, accept notes for 
the remainder, discount the notes at 
local banks and destroy the applica- 
tions instead of sending them to the 
companies, after which they would pro- 
ceed to another community and leave 
the applicants to await their policies, 
which never came. 

Regular forms of the companies, 
which have been illegally obtained, 
have been used to further their opera- 
tions, according to Tarver, and some of 
the companies have accepted the losses 
and validated the applications rather 
than repudiate them, although they 
were clearly not obligated to such ac- 
tion. 








These are admittedly faulty, or at least 
incomplete. The most recent census 
available on the basis of income is that 
of 1921, since the results of the 1926 
census have not yet been published in 
detail. 

Under some of the earlier reports 
estimates of the number to be insured 
were as low as 7,200,000 workers, while 
a more recent report of the number 
now employed and liable to this insur- 
ance is as high as 8,700,000. 


Fidelity Life in Georgia 

The Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., has been li- 
censed by the State of Georgia for the 
writing of life insurance in that State. 
This territory will be managed by 
Harry L. Cohen and R. W. Tyndall 
with offices.at 231 Healey Building, At- 
lanta. The new managers report a 
splendid start with thirty-eight paid 
for applications during the first week 
of operation. The company will enter 
other new territory in the near future. 
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Texas Life Underwriters 
Hold Sales Congress 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Raise the Standard of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship; Sam Cummings - of 
Dallas, who discussed the Relation of 
Time to Production, and W. A. Tarver, 
chairman of the Texas insurance com- 
mission, who outlined Life Under- 
writing as a Vocation. 

A. R. Cline of Houston, chairman of 
the trust division of the Texas Bankers’ 
Association, discussed Late Develop- 
ment in the Cooperation Field. Stanley 
G. Dickinson of Hartford illustrated 
sales methods by use of moving pictures 
and Homer G. Hewitt of Houston con- 
ducted the round table discussion. Brief 
addresses were made by C. C. Day of 
Oklahoma City, Sam Weems of Dallas, 
Harry D. St. John of San Antonio and 
O. D. Douglas of San Antonio. The 
congress closed with a banquet. 


Charley Ward Month 


The month of May has been desig- 
nated by President R. H. Angell of the 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, 
Roanoke, Va., as the period during 
which the field force will pay honor to 
Charley Ward, recently elected vice- 
president of the company. 





H. E. Niles Joins Actuarial Firm 


Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan, con- 
sulting actuaries of New York City, 
announce the appointment of Henry E. 
Niles to their staff. Mr. Niles was for- 
merly assistant manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, and is well known throughout 
the country. 
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Insurance in Force 








1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 















Two Billions 













Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 














NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ORGANIZED 1855 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President EAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1854 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2.770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


"JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
aan, Agcy NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN RAY. V.-Pres’t H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,71244 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H, HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
‘ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
NEAL. BASS 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President y. DONEGAN, VPree't & Gen'l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres't 


"se HEYER, Vice-Pres’t ARL R. HUNT. Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t > 7 . McCLURE, e-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ack POTTER, “2 Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
Cc. W. F Bg President W. VAN wes, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mgr. 
ON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. ; 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 

















WESTERN DE 
844 Rush ened nary dg 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager : Newark, New Jersey ot Seneeeee ian ; 
A rm 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. Wk EG POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMI 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canad , 
JAMES SMITH “ PRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd, JOHN RCOONEY 
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FIRE 48° MARINE INSURANCE 








Will Arbitrate Marine 
Insurance Problems 


U. S. Shipping Board Asks 
for Committee of Under- 
writers and Owners 








Closer Cooperation Sought 





Charles R. Page, W. D. Winter 
and G. C. Morris Represent 
Insurance at Conference 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—Plans 
for closer cooperation between under- 
writers, ship owners and_ shippers 
with respect to insurance problems is 
sought in resolutions adopted by the 
Third National Conference on the 
American Merchant Marine, held in 
Washington, April 23, under the aus- 
pices of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

In its report on marine insurance, 
the committee set up at the meeting 
last year urged and secured the adop- 
tion of resolutions providing that the 
Association of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States should create a stand- 
ing committee on liner classification, 
which, after consideration of all factors 
entering into the classification of ves- 
sels for cargo insurance purposes, 
should establish an “advisory list of 
liners” covering all privately owned 
American lines and all lines owned by 
the Shipping Board. 

The committee’s resolution also pro- 
vided for the creation of a permanent 
committee to form a common meeting 
ground between the shippers, ship 
owners and underwriters for the better 
understanding of marine insurance 
questions, to adjust informally difficul- 
ties which may arise between carrier, 
shipper and underwriter, and to give to 
shippers a direct voice in all matters of 
mutual concern. The membership of 
the committee would be appointed by 
the chairman of the Shipping Board, 
the Association of Marine Underwrit- 
ers, the American Ship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Secretary of Commerce. 

The report recommended that to this 
committee be referred a report from a 
sub-committee on marine insurance 
with respect to letters of indemnity. 
The sub-committee’s report urged ship 
owners and agents to refuse to sign 
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CONNECTICUT AGENCY 
STATISTICS 

The Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment estimates that there are 
30,000 agents’ licenses in effect in 
that State. This does not mean 
that there are 30,000 agents in 
the State as the law requires an 
agent to have a separate license 
for each company he represents. 
Actually there are 6400 agents 
and 400 brokers now transacting 
insurance business in Connecticut. 











bills of lading containing an unquali- 
fied description of the condition or 
quantity of cargo when cargo is known 
not to be as described, and that if there 
is a real and substantial question as to 
the condition or quantity of cargo 
which is not noted on the face of the 
bill of lading, and a shipper’s indem- 
nity has to be taken, it should incor- 
porate a stipulation that, if any claim 
on underwriters is made in respect of 
the matter in question, the underwrit- 
ers of the goods should be informed of 
the indemnity. The report recom- 
mended that the acceptance of such let- 
ters of indemnity should be communi- 
cated to the owners or their agents at 
the port of discharge and that, on ap- 
plication by the underwriters con- 
cerned, they disclose to them the exis- 
tence of such letters of indemnity 
should a claim arise. 

The members of the committee on 
marine insurance set up at the last con- 
ference included Charles R. Page of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, W. D. Winter of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and G. C. 
Morris of the Insurance Company of 
North America. 


Thames and Mersey Celebrate 
Fifty Years 


The Thames & Mersey Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., celebrates this 
year its fiftieth anniversary in the 
United States. The company was 
formed seventy years ago in Liverpool, 
England, with a capital of £2,000,000, 
and twenty years later established a 
branch office in New York, subsequently 
extending its operations to other im- 
portant centers. 


Full Auto Coverage for 
Americans Abroad 


National Union Will Issue 
Policies to Tourists 
with Own Cars 








Limits Are Extensive 





Network of Resident Agents in 
Europe Will Offer Service 
to Insured Motorists 


Full automobile coverage for Amer- 
ican tourists traveling abroad is now 
available by means of a policy issued 
by the American International Under- 
writers for the National Union Fire 
and the National Union Indemnity 
companies of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
policy, which is believed to be the first 
of its kind issued by an American car- 
rier, is planned to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of Americans who use 
their own cars in foreign travel and 
who have heretofore been forced to seek 
protective notes from foreign insurers. 

A widespread network of resident 
agents, situated- throughout practically 
every country in Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, has been organized 
by the company to serve the motorist 
in the event that he becomes entangled 
in the intricacies. of foreign laws. In 
addition to the coverage against loss 
or damage by fire, theft, accident or 
malicious act, and an extensive allow- 
ance for public liability and property 
damage, the policy may include provi- 
sion for accident to the insured. Tran- 
sit by railroad or inland waterway, and 
on short sea passages between the Con- 
tinent and the United Kingdom, and 
the Continent and North Africa, is also 
covered. 

Cars are rated on the basis of En- 
glish treasury horse power, plus full 
value of the car, accessories and spare 
parts. 

That a great many more American 
automobiles will be making their Euro- 
pean debuts on the highways of Eu- 
rope is indicated by Mr. Moszkovski, 
vice-president of the A. I. U. “Even 
Tangiers, Algeria and Tunis will be- 
come accustomed to the sight of Amer- 
ican owned automobiles, with the wide- 
spread protection afforded with this 
new policy,” he says. 
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While the Ashes of the Latest 
Prison Fire Are Cooling — 


There is an opportunity for in- day take more lives. So this is the 
surance agents to render a public time to strike the iron of oppor- 
service following the appalling tunity to serve. 
disaster at the Ohio State prison 


a MO Are there any buildings in your 


town or city or county or State 

Every one has relearned an old that have hazardous conditions? 
lesson. Again it was probably yoy may now have the coopera- 
carelessness that gave fire a tion of government, chambers of 
chance, and he eagerly seized commerce, the civic clubs and 
more than three hundred lives. other public-spirited organiza- 
He never misses. tions for the asking. There may 
The iron of public feeling is be a long interval before the next | 
hot now. Before long it will cool disaster fans the flames of a fire | 
and people will forget—forget and of public indignation. And | 
that fire in many dwellings, it may occur next December, in : 
prisons, asylums, hospitals, schools some school, after a children’s 
and other institutions may some party around a Christmas tree. | 




















AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 


CompaNy OF New York CoMPANY FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 . Philadelphia, Pa. Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 (Chartered 1849 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INsuraNcE ComMPpANy INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY 


mi é Y _ComMPANY New York Fire INSURANCE 
zis antic etiventel — Philadelphia, Pa. CoMPANY ] 
seit aie sala Capital, $1,250,000.00 (Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 


7 
Repusiic Fire INSURANCE ] 
‘ 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE Newark, N. J. 
ComMPANY Capital, $400,000.00 CoMPANY 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; —— oF AMERICA 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CoMPANY (Incorporated 1871) 

Giose INSURANCE COMPANY a np eer von Capital, $1,000,000.00 
af cE Compat Capital, $1,000,000.00 ane a | 
or AMERICA cian cca 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Lisverty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1862) Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,500,000.00 ( 


Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS ) 


Manager 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. Ps 
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Inland Marine Carriers 
Organize 





New Underwriters Associa- 
tion Formed by Represen- 
tative Group of Companies 





Seek Full Membership 





Permanent Organization to As- 
sume Jurisdiction Over Five 
Classes of Business 


A representative group of companies 
interested in inland marine insurance 
have decided to form an organization 
to be known as the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association. The associa- 
tion will have as members those com- 
panies writing the following classes of 
business: fur floaters, tourist and per- 
sonal effects floaters, parcel post, jewel- 
ers’ block policies, with the possibility 
of later extending the list to include 
other lines of inland marine insurance. 

The proposed association is the out- 
growth of a meeting held by the com- 
panies concerned in the project last 
December. At that time a committee 
was appointed to study and recommend 
some form of permanent organization. 
The report of this committee was 
heard at a meeting of the same repre- 
sentatives last week and the formation 
of the association was strongly urged. 
The committee proposed that the new 
body be duly organized to include as 
nearly as possible unanimous member- 
ship among companies writing inland 
marine business and that it be given 
jurisdiction over the five classes of 
business enumerated above. 

From the expression of the meeting 
it was evident that the suggestion met 
with hearty approval and tentative 
pledges of membership sufficient to as- 
sure a successful launching of the or- 
ganization were received. As many 
more companies as possible will be al- 
lied with the movement, after which a 
permanent organization will be formed 
and a constitution and by-laws duly 
adopted. A temporary board of officers 
was elected with the following executive 
committee: 

President, Hendon Chubb, of Chubb 
& Son. Vice-presidents: Ralph B. Ives, 
president, Aetna Insurance Co., and 
William R. Hedge, president Boston In- 
surance Co. Executive committee: C. 


Curtis Macy (chairman), vice-presi-_ 


dent, Appleton & Cox, Inc.; J. C. Kee- 
gan, marine secretary, Providence 
Washington Insurance Co.; L. C. Lewis, 
marine secretary, Insurance Co. of 
North America; V. L. Gallagher, secre- 
tary, Continental Insurance Co.; E. J. 
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U. S. MANAGERS 


Urbaine Fire of Paris have an- 
nounced the appointment of Fes- 
ter, Fothergill and Hartung as 
United States Managers for fire 
reinsurance lines. They are lo- 
cated at 110 William St., New 
York City. 











Chicago Insurance Club Election 
of Officers 


Joseph Bolton, Jr., Chicago manager 
for the Georgia Casualty Company, on 
Monday night was elected president of 
the Insurance Club of Chicago, as the 
organization held the formal opening 
of its new quarters in the Insurance 
Exchange. Mr. Bolton succeeds J. Earl 
Fleming of Lunde and Buswell, who 
was presented with a handsome wrist 
watch by the organization. 

Walter A. Schmidt of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, was elected fire insurance vice- 
president; Earl Rappaport of the Paci- 
fic Mutual Life, the vice-president for 
life insurance, and T. C. Anderson of 
Lincoln Lloyds, for casualty insurance. 
Frank A. Dapper of the Sun Insurance 
was elected secretary, and Don A. 
Drury of the Massachusetts Accident 
was elected treasurer. Charles E. 
Shearer of the New Amsterdam was 
elected librarian. Directors will be 
elected in a mail ballot. 





The Travelers Canadian 
Appointment 


The appointment of John Calverley 
as manager in the Provinces of. Quebec 
and Ontario has been announced by the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Calverley will 
have his headquarters in the Montreal 
branch office of the Travelers organiza- 
tion. Arrangements for agency repre- 
sentatives in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario will be rapidly pushed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Calverley. 








Perrin, Jr., vice-president, Automobile 
Insurance Co.; F. W. Koeckert, United 
States manager, Commercial Union As- 
surance Co.; C. F. Codere, vice-presi- 
dent, St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co.; Jay Zorn, secretary, Home Insur- 
ance Co.; George Jordan, manager, At- 
lantic marine department, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co.; J. C. Braislin, sec- 
retary, Travelers Fire Insurance Co.; 
George C. Long, vice-president, Phoenix 
Insurance Co.; Lyman Candee, vice- 
president, Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Co.; J. P. Hollerith, secretary, 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Co.; William H. McGee, president, Wil- 
liam H. McGee & Co.; C. S. Timberlake, 
secretary, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
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Agreement Reached in 
Commission Tangle 





Fire Companies Must Obey 
Casualty Rules to Get 
Same Business 


Situation An Old One 








Truce Will Result in Operative 
Economy and Restore Fair 
Competitive Basis 


Efforts to correct the situation re- 
garding agents’ commissions on auto- 
mobile property damage and collision 
insurance have been successful, it was 
announced by Albert Conway, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in New York. 
For some time an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion has existed by reason of the fact 
that fire insurance companies writing 
automobile, property damage, and col- 
lision business have been paying com- 
missions in excess of those contained in 
the acquisition cost agreement by 
which the casualty companies have been 
bound. If the situation had not been 
corrected, it would have tended to dis- 
turb the business of the casualty com- 
panies, and have greatly increased the 
acquisition cost. 

In February, 1927, the condition be- 
came so bad that the superintendent 
then in office released the casualty com- 
panies from their acquisition cost 
agreement on automobile property dam- 
age and collision business in so far as 
it applied to the Pacific Coast territory. 

As a result of joint conferences held 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, an agreement has been reached 
whereby the fire insurance companies 
will conform in the matter of acquisi- 
tion costs with the rules governing 
casualty companies. The effect of the 
agreement will restore the business to 
a fair competitive basis and result in 
considerable economy in its operation 
to the advantage of all parties con- 
cerned. 


Alabama Schools Fire Loss 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 29.—The 
State fire marshal and the State super- 
intendent of education of Alabama are 
conducting a combined campaign to re- 
duce fire losses in Alabama schools. 
Loss from fire suffered by twenty-four 
schools since December is given at 
$119,426.82 with insurance coverage of 
$94,400.82. The superintendent of edu- 
cation in a letter to all school heads in 
the State called attention to the exces- 
sive loss and requested cooperation. 
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increasing flow of cars. 4,800,000 new cars... 

that’s the quota of American automobile manu- 
facturers for 1930. Does that sound like any slowing up of 
automobile insurance? Of course not! 


I: takes more than ticker-tape to stop the rapidly 


26,400,000 automobiles already on the roads. And new roads 
being built all over the country to make room for still more 
new cars. 


Even if a single new car were not produced in 1930, there 
would still be a huge potential market for automobile in- 
surance. A startling percentage of present car owners carry 
no insurance whatever or are under-insured. Explain to these 
motorists the risks they run. Newspapers and magazines are 
aggressively helping you to drive home the great value and 
absolute necessity of automobile insurance. 


We're going to help you sell more insurance in 1930. The 
valuable statistics and cold-cash facts our experts have made 
available for you will put new force into your sales work. 
Based on these down-to-earth facts, we have prepared such 
selling material for your use as booklets, window displays, 
and sales letters. Our resources of experience, organization, 
and equipment, together with our international prestige, act as 
a strong selling power back of the activities of our agents. 
We mean business—and that means business for you! 


“ITVERPOOE, 


wo | ONDON 
AND GLoBE 


Insurance Co up 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 





CEE 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Park 


INCORPORATED - 1872 








HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 

County Fire Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


| Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Great American Indemnity Cao. 

















THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 

















New YorK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


| 100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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Underwriting Results 


in Canada 





Loss Ratio on Incline but 


Premiums Also Show 
Some Increase 





New Competition 





Fifteen New Companies, Eleven 


of Them American, Licensed 
in Dominion in 1929 


OTTAWA, CANADA, 


39.26 per cent. 


The net premiums written in 1929, 
all reinsurance for Canadian companies 


and licensed reinsurance other than 
Canadian deducted, was $56,110,563, an 
increase of $1,283,722 from the year 
1928. The net losses amounted to $30,- 
190,499, an increase of $4,645,805 over 
1928. 
The increase of $1,283,722 appor- 
tioned among the operating companies 
was as follows: 
Canadian Companies .. $324,509 
British Companies .... 591,919 
United States & For... 373,294 
During 1929 the business of fire in- 
surance was transacted by 224 com- 
panies, of which 50 were Canadian, 66 
British, 94 United States and 8 foreign. 


New Combetition 


The fire insurance field is still at- 
tracting new competition. During the 
year there were licensed for the trans- 
action of fire in Canada for the first 
time, eleven United States, one Canadi- 
an, two British, and one French com- 
pany. The absence of serious confla- 
grations was again marked. 


U. S. Companies Gain 


The United States companies showed 
an increase in premiums of $373,294. 
The total was $20,834,718, compared 
with $20,461,424 in 1928. The net 
amount at risk at Dec. 31 was $3,125,- 
609,807, an increase of $146,674,101. 

Canadian companies showed an in- 
crease in net premiums of $324,509. 
The total was $9,074,614, compared 
with $8,756,105 in 1928. The net 
amount at risk was $1,599,404,081, an 
increase of $121,282,329 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The premium income of British com- 
panies increased by $591,919 from $25,- 
609,322 to $26,201,241 in 1929. The net 
amount at risk at Dec. 31 was $4,709,- 


April 28.—The 
loss ratio of fire insurance companies in 
Canada in 1929 was 53.81 per cent, 
compared with 46.59 per cent in 1928. 
The loss ratio of 40.55 per cent for 
1927 was the lowest of any year back 
to 1869, with one exception, that of 
1902, when the loss ratio dropped to 


444,489, an increase of $296,989,123 
over the preceding year. 
Comparative Results 


The results of 1929 compared with 
1928 may be summarized as follows: 


1928 1929 
Premiums written.. $54,286,851 $56,110,573 
Losses incurred.... 25,544,644 30,190,449 


Amount at risk.... 8,869,512,819 9,484,458,377 
The results divided by United States, Cana- 
dian and British companies were as follows: 


UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


1928 1929 
Premiums written.. $20,461,424 $20,834,718 
Losses incurred.... 9,673,735 11,449,672 


Wie irscsensinass 2,978,935,701  3,125,609,807 
Loss ratio for United States companies in 1929 
was 54.9 per cent. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES 
Premiums written.. $8,756,105 
Losses incurred.... 8,803,462 4,498,675 
Gl WI cater ccevuwe 1,478,121,752 1,599,404,081 
The loss ratio for Canadian companies in 1929 
was 49.6 per cent. 


BRITISH COMPANIES 
Premiums written.. $25,609,322 
Losses incurred.... 12,067,467 14,242,102 
BR Wi cctdcaacces 4,412,455,356  4,709,444,489 

The loss ratio for British companies in 1929 
was 54.4 per cent. 


$9,074,614 


$26,201,241 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Buffalo Insurance Company, George 
E. Houck, Junior Vice-President, was elected 
Senior Vice-President. Henry M. Miller, As- 
sistant Secretary, was elected to the Board 
and made Junior Vice-President. 
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Philadelphia Agency Situation 


PHILADELPHIA, April 25.—The Phila- 
delphia agency situation remains dor- 
mant. No meeting of the Philadelphia 
committee of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association is planned nor will 
one be held until the agents submit.a 
proposition to the committee. 


The agents had been’ working 
through the Committee of Seven but 
when the Philadelphia Agents’ Associa- 
tion was officially killed and the new In- 
surance Exchange organized, the com- 


mittee automatically went out of 
existence. 
The new organization is being 


formed on high standards and will take 
over the subject of the new agency 
agreement. However, it is having diffi- 
culty in getting organized. It is said 
that it plans to incorporate and that 
one of its bylaws, binding the members 
not to place business on a higher com- 
mission scale than the E. U. A. rate, 
has been termed against the Pennsyl- 
vania laws. 
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Fire Insurance 


PS TTT A MA LL Ec 


L. B. Leigh, 
General Agent, 
Little Rock, Ark. 











WITH THE HOME | 


‘sf HAVE been keeping company with The Home 
so long that it will be a pleasure to appear as 

one of the family.” So writes L. B. Leigh, repre- 

sentative of The Home for fifty-two years. 


R. LEIGH is an insurance pioneer for his 

State, engaging in that business shortly after 
the Civil War when Arkansas was sparsely settled 
and there was not a great deal of insurable prop- 
erty. He became General Agent for The Home 
in 1893. 


THE HOME ‘oveaxy NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 


59 Maiden Lane 


Strength Reputation - Service 
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Penna. Insurance Days 
Next Week 


Elaborate Program Arranged 


for Sessions to Be Held 
at Pittsburgh 








Many Prominent Speakers 





A Boat Ride on the Ohio Mondey 
Evening One of the Enter- 
tainment Features 


The 1930 Insurance Days will be cel- 
ebrated by the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh next Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday. Ex- 
ecutives of leading insurance companies 
operating in Pennsylvania will speak 
at the convention which will be held 
in the William Penn Hotel. The pro- 
gram, recently completed by the ex- 
ecutve committee in Pittsburgh which 
is arranging the congress, schedules 
three general business sessions, a ban- 
quet, conferences for industrial life in- 
surance and fraternal insurance rep- 
resentatives, round table sessions on 
life, fire, casualty, surety, health and 
accident, and mutual fire insurance and 
claim adjusting, and special entertain- 
ment features. 

James C. Murray of Pittsburgh, past 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania, and general chairman 
of the 1930 Insurance Days, will call 
the convention to order at the first gen- 
eral session Monday morning, May 5. 
The invocation will be made by Rev. 
Dr. Carl August Voss, pastor of the 
German Evangelical Protestant Church, 
Pittsburgh. James Rae, president of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
will make the address of welcome to 
which James F. Malone, former presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh’s Council and now 
general agent of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, will 
respond. The closing address of the 
session will be made by William H. 
Kingsley of Philadelphia, president of 
the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

H. G. Scott, senior vice-president of 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, will be chairman of the 
second business session Monday after- 
noon. Frank S. Kauffman, Pittsburgh 
manager of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, will be associate chairman. 

Charles H. Holland, president of ‘The 
Independence Companies, Philadelphia, 
will be chairman of a Dutch breakfast 
Tuesday morning, May 6, at which the 
speaker will be William S. Diggs, presi- 
dent of Hoover and Diggs, Pittsburgh. 
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At the third general business session 
Tuesday morning, E. E. Cole, Jr., vice- 
president of the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, will be 
chairman, and S. H. Hadley, president 
of the Pennsylvania Fraternal Congress 
and Protected Home Circle of Sharon, 
associate chairman. The invocation 
will be asked by Rev. Lawrence A. 
O’Connell of Epiphany Church, Pitts- 
burgh. Speekers will be O. J. Mc- 
Clure of Chicago, Tom L. McCullough, 
national president of the Praetorians 
and vice-president of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress; Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
manager of the Trade Association De- 
partment of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and Charles C. Con- 
lon, vice-president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Bal- 
timore. 

The Industrial Life conference will 
be held Tuesday morning in charge of 
William J. Bradley, publicity manager 
of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of America, Philadelphia, and Felix 
Rothschild, secretary of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of America, Bal- 
timore. Speakers will be Charles F. 
Williams, vice-president of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Company; 
G. P. Kunkerman, superintendent of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Pittsburgh; Edward Fine- 
berg, manager of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Stephen F. Kocott, assistant 
manager of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh; 
J. E. Glowatch, agent of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; John Edgecomb, 
manager of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Pittsburgh; John W. 
Yeager, assistant manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh; and Leo Seigle, agent of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

The Fraternal insurance conference 
will begin with a luncheon Tuesday 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Fraternal Congress. Samuel H. Hadley, 
president of the Pennsylvania Fra- 
ternal Congress, will be chairman. 

The banquet and dance will be held 
in the William Penn Hotel ballroom 
Tuesday evening. Speakers will be 
Congressmen Carroll L. Beedy of Port- 
land, Maine, and Matthew H. Taggart, 
insurance commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania. They will be introduced by 
James Francis Burke of Pittsburgh, 
who will be toastmaster. President 
Kingsley will make the opening ad- 
dress. 

One of the entertainment features 
of the convention will be a night cruise 
on the Ohio River on the Steamer 
“Greater Pittsburgh” Monday night. 
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C. W. Gold for Board 
of U. S. C. of C. 


Organization Holds _ Eigh- 
teenth Annual Convention 
at Washington 








Important Subjects Discussed 





Cooperation Between Aviation 
and Insurance in Reduction 
of Losses Considered 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—Nom- 
ination of Charles W. Gold of Greens- 
boro, N. C., to be the new insurance 
member of the board of directors of the 
chamber of commerce of the United 
States was decided upon Monday at 
the annual meeting of the national 
councillors which preceded the conven- 
ing of the eighteenth annual convention 
of the organization. Mr. Gold’s nom- 
ination was decided upon as a_result 
of the ballot, on which the only other 
candidate for the position was P. W. A. 
Fitzsimmons of Detroit. Formal elec- 
tion of the nominees submitted by the 
national councillors will come as one 
of the final acts of the meeting to- 
morrow. 

Three subjects of outstanding im- 
portance to the insurance industry were 
discussed at the annual round table 
conference of the insurance group. The 
main subject for which was “What’s 
Ahead for Business in Insurance.” 
Compulsory automobile insurance laws 
were the outstanding feature. A new 
subject was introduced this year, how- 
ever, in the shape of aviation insur- 
ance, and there was also some dis- 
cussion of old-age. pensions. 

The discussion of these questions was 
led by John E. Sullivan, insurance com- 
missioner of New Hampshire; F. 
Robertson Jones; secretary of the com- 
mittee of nine of financial responsibility 
for automobile accidents, and Owen B. 
Augspurger, chairman of the American 
Automobile Association compulsory 
automobile liability insurance commit- 
tee. 

Under the leadership of David C. 
Beebe, president of the United States 
Aviation Underwriters, and Lieut. Com. 
C. G. McCord of the naval aircraft 
factory at Philadelphia, cooperation 
between aviation and insurance in the 
reduction of losses and recent trends in 
the field of aviation insurance were dis- 
cussed. The consideration of what the 
life insurance companies can do to pro- 
vide for aged workers was led by In- 
galls Kimball, director of group an- 
nuities for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Fire Insurance 


















BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 
founded Philadelphia’s 


first fire company 
























N 1730, a severe fire broke out at Fishbourne’s wharf, which threat- 
ened to destroy the entire city of Philadelphia. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that this fire was finally brought under control. 


With public sentiment aroused by the Fishbourne wharf fire, Benja- 
min Franklin took the lead in the formation of the city’s first volun- 
teer fire company, the Union, which began operations in 1736. 


In addition to the city’s crude fire engines, leather buckets were used 
for fighting fire and linen bags to protect salvaged goods. 


Today the great institution of stock fire insurance provides indemnity 
on millions of dollars worth of property. 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the first to perpetuate 
the name of Franklin, has stood in the forefront of the fire in- 
surance world for more than a century. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
WILFRED KURTH, PRESIDENT 
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Changes in America Fore 
Western Department 





Charles J. Lingenfelder Becomes 
Agency Superintendent and Is 
Succeeded by J. F. Corper 


Announcement has been made of the 
promotion of Charles J. Lingenfelder 
to be agency superintendent of the 
western department of the America 
Fore companies. Mr. Lingenfelder for 
the past three years has been in charge 
of the America Fore brokerage depart- 
ment in Chicago. He began his insur- 
ance career with the old Phenix of 
Brooklyn twenty-seven years ago, start- 
ing as an office boy and working up 
through various positions of map clerk, 
assistant examiner, examiner and then 
field work. He is a Past Most Loyal 
Gander of the Illinois Pond of the Blue 
Goose. 

Following the death of Secretary 
J. F. Donica, the western department 
territorial supervision has. been 
equitably divided between Secretaries 
J. H. Macfarlane and H. W. LaRue, 
who wil lhave as their assistants agen- 
cy superintendents H. C. Edmundson 
and L. J. Feoney, C. J. Lingenfelder 
and P. C. Otte. Secretary F. D. 
Hougham will continue as heretofore, in 
executive charge of the Automobile and 
Inland Marine Departments. 

J. F. Cooper succeeds Mr. Lingen- 
felder in charge of the America Fore 
brokerage department in Chicago. Mr. 
Cooper has been special agent in Cook 
County for the Fidelity-Phenix, one of 
the principal companies of the America 
Fore group, for the past eight years. 
Previous to that time he was con- 
nected with the Marsh & McLennan or- 
ganization in their engineering and 
production departments. 





Globe & Rutgers Fire Annual 
Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, held recently, the board of 
directors was reelected. A quarterly 
dividend of 7 per cent was declared at 
the meeting of the board which fol- 
lowed. Amos Taylor was elected local 
secretary of the company. Mr. Taylor 
was assistant to the late Michael J. 
Volkmann, who for many years was 
local secretary of Globe & Rutgers. 





Mohawk Fire Quits Michigan 

LANSING, MicH., April 24.—With- 
drawal from Michigan of the Mohawk 
Fire of New York was announced re- 
cently by department officials follow- 
ing receipt of notification from the 
company. 
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Illinois Tax Situation ~ 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Judgments were 
entered here recently in nineteen cases 
involving the net receipts taxes for the 
five years from 1923 to 1927 inclusive. 
The nineteen companies paid $124,391, 
which, with the settlements made previ- 
ously, brings the total number of judg- 
ments to 195 and the same paid to 
$1,822,599. 

This leaves just fifteen companies which 
have refused to accept the compromise 
offered by the taxing bodies under the 
assumption that Section 30 of the Act 
of 1869 under which the taxes were 
levied, is unconstitutional. The judg- 
ments were for the identical amounts 
that the companies would have paid if 
they had been let alone, because the 
taxing bodies were unsuccessful in their 
efforts to prove that the companies had 
been tax dodgers and the compromise 
was offered so as to bring an end to 
the apparently endless litigation. It 
also is pointed out that because the 
settlements were made through the 
courts, the special counsel will receive 
contingent fees, despite the fact that 
the money paid represents the regular 
tax levies for the five contested years. 

The fifteen companies which refused 
to make the compromise have renewed 
their attack on the constitutionality of 
the section. 





Fetzer Elected Director of 
Fidelity Phenix 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company announces the election of 
Wade Fetzer, president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Company of New York, as 
a member of the Fidelity-Phenix board. 
Mr. Fetzer recently became executive 
head of the Fidelity & Casualty com- 
pany, which is one of the members of 
the “America Fore” group. 
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Value of Sprinklers For 
Airplane Hangars 





Tests Ordered to Determine 
Extent of Gasoline Hazard 
Under Sprinkler Control 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—Defi- 
nite determination of the value of the 
proposed provisions requiring auto- 
matic sprinkler protection for airplane 
hangars, carried in the code now be- 
ing drafted by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for the construction 
and protection of airports, will be pos- 
sible as a result of a series of tests 
begun this week at the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

Proposed requirements of the board 
have been opposed by the aviation in- 
dustry on the ground that sprinkler 
control would be impractical in hangars 
because of the gasoline fire hazard. 
The matter has been under discussion 
for a number of months, and it was 
finally decided that actual tests should 
be made to settle the question. 

A full size hangar, of wood construc- 
tion on concrete floor, has been built in 
which will be placed several planes con- 
demned by the Army and Navy. Seven- 
teen separate tests will be made of 
various types of sprinkler equipment, 
more than a dozen different makes of 
which will be used, in fires started by 
means which are considered to be ex- 
pected hazards in a hangar, such as 
gasoline blowtorches playing against 
flammable material, hot wires repre- 
senting electrical short circuits, and 
lighted matches dropped in gasoline. 


The home offices of the National Lib- 
erty, Baltimore American and Peoples 
National Fire Insurance Companies 
were moved from their old location on 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, to the 
oe Insurance Building, 59 Maiden 

ane. 
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Building Up a Loeal Agency 


The Effective Use of Mailing Pieces Will Turn Seventy 
Per Cent of Your Calls Into Profitable Interviews 


O you go out on cold canvass? 

Have you set a definite quota of 

calls which you must make each 
week? If not, then start right now. 
You’ve got to have new business and 
the best way to get it is to make new 
acquaintances. But it’s hard work, 
isn’t it?—and it takes a lot of time. 
The thing to do, then, is to find ways 
and means of making that time pay you 
more per hour in new business. Have 
you ever figured out the dollars per 
call and the dollars per solicitation 
hour? Figure it out and see what your 
time is really worth. 

Now look over your memorandums 
on calls for the last month and see 
how many interviews you’ve had. On 
what percentage of calls did you get 
decent interviews—chances to really tell 
your story all the way through? How 
would you like to double that percent- 
age? Do a little more figuring. How 
many actual sales do you make per 
hundred interviews? Suppose you got 
interviews—good interviews—on seven 
out of ten of your cold calls, how much 
more money would you make in 1930? 
Base this last figure on the same num- 
ber of sales per hundred interviews. 


What Mail Advertising Will Do 
Quite a little pile, isn’t it? You'll 
have to admit that it’s worth while 
spending some money for those extra 
interviews. Well—it can be done. Not 
very many of you who read this will 
do it, but it can be done. Some of you 
know how already and are profiting 
thereby (but pitifully few) and some of 
you will learn—and make a lot more 
money from now on. Perhaps these ar- 
ticles will show some of you how. I 
hope so—that’s what they’re for. 
Well, it won’t sell insurance. And 
it won’t bring a raving mob into your 
office sobbing for more insurance. Nor 
will it gum up the works of your local 
post office with hundreds of return 
cards. But it will turn 70 per cent of 
your calls into interviews. How?... 
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By JARVIS WOOLVERTON MASON 
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Mr. Mason operated an agency of 
his own with a staff of salesmen for 
several years. In addition to doing 
a good volume of business he tested 
many of the ideas on local agency 
advertising and selling which he has 
expressed in these articles. He is 
now associated with Charles Austin 
Bates, Inc., advertising counselors. 

Surely you have some problems in 
your agency on which Mr. Mason 
can be of assistance. Because we 
want to help you to greater profits 
and more sales we have arranged to 
have him make suggestions to our 
subscribers concerning their specific 
advertising and selling problems. 
Obviously it would not be possible 
for him to lay out complete plans 
for promoting your agency but. he 
will be glad to answer specific: ques- 
tions. Simply write Mr. Mason, in 
care of The Spectator, giving as much 
detail on your problem as you think 
necessary. We would also appreciate 
expressions of opinion on the prac- 
ticability and effectiveness of the 
ideas expressed in these articles and 
any experiences you have had in 
using them. -——Editor’s Note 


PRIRT 


that’s what all this paper and ink is 
about. That’s what the editor of THE 
SPECTATOR hopes you’ll be able to find 
out from these articles of mine. 
Successful mail advertising is com- 
posed of four interrelated parts. First, 
the list must be good. Second, the copy 
must be well written. Third, you must 
keep everlastingly at it. Fourth, the 
mailing pieces must be attractive. The 
first two have been discussed in previ- 
ous articles. The third has been re- 
peated every second paragraph in 
everything I ever wrote about insurance 
mail advertising. The fourth is now 
up for discussion. Are Letters Best? 
Some people have the peculiar idea 
that anything but a highly personalized 
letter is just a cheaper substitute for a 
highly personalized letter. But you, 
dear intelligent agent, know better than 


that. (Which serves to remind me of 
how the company “letters” addressed 
to “Dear Agent” used to pain me.) 
Letters have their uses, but so have cir- 
culars, broadsides, mailing cards, post- 
cards, leaflets and booklets. Always re- 
member that direct mail advertising 
can be too personal as well as not per- 
sonal enough. No one particular style 
of mailing piece should go too often to 
the same list. Before your copy has a 
chance it must get read. In other 
words, it must attract attention—fa- 
vorable attention. The neatness and 
the distinctiveness of your mailing 
piece play a big part in gaining this at- 
tention. 

Most of us get from two to twenty 
pieces of advertising (?) in the mail 
every day. Out of each five, how many 
do you read? Why? Because the one 
that you read either looks interesting 
or concerns some product or service for 
which you are now or will be on the 
market. You don’t know how many 
people who are on your list are, at the 
moment, thinking of buying more in- 
surance—very few, without doubt. So 
your mailing pieces must look interest- 
ing—different. 


It Must Be Good 


Before your direct mail can help sell 
insurance, it must sell itself. It must 
look inviting enough for the recipient 
to think his time will be well spent in 
reading it. Creating this interest is 
partly a function of headlines—a divi- 
sion of copy which was discussed last 
month. But the character and the 
physical make-up of the piece are im- 
portant factors. In starting a cam- 
paign you must first attract attention. 
(Someone has aptly said that to speak 
of a campaign of advertising is like 
speaking of a campaign of breathing. 
Advertising, in other words,. must be 
a continuous procedure and a definite 
part of your everyday business. I use 
the term “campaign” simply as an arbi- 
trary designation for a part of your 
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advertising effort.) Attention can be 
attracted by what I like to call the 
“poster technique.” It means few 
words, boldly displayed, in a position 
and location where your prospect can- 
not help but read them. In direct mail 
that means post cards. Many people 
have strange ideas about the use of 
post cards. Their thought is that post 
cards create a cheap impression and 
must therefore not be used for a high 
class service or product. I’ve seen di- 
rect mail campaigns used by diamond 
merchant’s selling to consumers (if 
that’s the right word for those who 
wear diamonds) of which post cards 
were a very effective part. There can 
be no question about their adaptability 
to insurance agencies. Inasmuch as the 
stock and size are standard, the only 
ways in which post cards can be made 
distinctive are by means of copy, lay- 
out and typography. Remember that 
the five words which are in the largest 
type on your post cards will almost in- 
variably be read. Try it yourself. No- 
tice that as your hand travels from 
your desk to the scrapbasket you see 
the outstanding few words on the back 
of the post card. Normal curiosity 
takes care of that. Use colored inks, 
unique layouts, few words (under fifty) 
and modernistic or teutonic type faces, 
Your printer will help you select the 
type. Always use at least two colors. 


Post Cards and Leaflets 


The post card is simply to attract 
attention and perhaps create some in- 
terest in the “further information.” It 
will produce practically no traceable re- 
turns. But it guarantees that a far 
greater number of prospects will read 
your other literature. After post cards 
comes a wide term—leaflets. Probably 
the most popular and generally the 
most effective form of leaflet is the 
four-page letter—with the inside pages 
and perhaps the back page printed and 
illustrated much like full-page maga- 
zine advertising. The first page is an 
imitation of a typewritten letter. There 
are a number of processes by which 
this can be done, but the one most gen- 
erally used is multigraphing with ad- 
dress filled in and either facsimile 
signed or with an actual pen signature. 
If you are going to use filled-in multi- 
graphing, bear this in mind: You 
might just as well set it in ordinary 
type with no fill-in unless the fill-in and 
the body of your letter match perfectly. 
The basis of the multigraph process is 
the fact that it prints through a ribbon 
just as your typewriter does. Practi- 
cally all ribbon manufacturers make 
ribbons of corresponding weight and 
inking for both typewriter and multi- 
graph. Find out the make and number 
of the printer’s multigraph ribbons and 
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use like ones for the fill-in work. If 
your printer operates a letter shop and 
does the fill-in work for you, insist upon 
corresponding ribbons. The ribbons 
must also be in like condition. A job 
turned out by a press equipped with a 
new ribbon must be filled in with a 
typewriter with a new ribbon. Have 
your letters pen signed. Except on 
very large runs the cost is but little 
more than for a plate-signed letter and 
is far more effective. Don’t let your 
printer kid you into believing that he 
can turn out just as effective a job on 
a mimeograph or on a press using gray 
ink as he can on a multigraph. 


A Special Letter 


A good multigraph job will fool most 
people, but a certain percentage know 
the difference. A processed letter 
which is equal in effectiveness to indi- 
vidually typed letters is that turned out 
by the Hooven Automatic Typewriter. 
But Hooven letters are expensive. 
They should only be used on highly se- 
lected lists. However, if you are go- 
ing to follow up the entire list, and you 
should, include at least one Hooven let- 
ter somewhere near the end of the 
campaign. The inside pages and the 
back page of your four-page letter 
should be treated just as a magazine 
page would be. I wish I could tell you 
all about the art, typography and lay- 
out of the best magazine advertising. 
I wish I knew it myself. Anyway, all 
that information would fill many 
freight cars. The best thing you can 
do is to watch the magazine advertis- 
ing. Whenever you read a magazine, 
flip through the advertising pages look- 
ing for something interesting. When 
an advertisement stops you, looks in- 
viting and interesting, it is probably 
well laid out. Make a collection of 
those advertisements. When the time 
comes to design a four-page letter, use 
the ideas in your collection and you 
should turn out very creditable jobs. 

In the article on newspaper adver- 
tising I made some suggestions about 
art work and type. They apply with 
equal force to direct mail. 


Booklets 

An eight or sixteen-page booklet is a 
costly piece of advertising. You can’t 
afford to cast them about in thousands 
every week. They are most profitable 
when used in the follow up. Certain 
direct mail plans are built around a 
particular booklet. A ten-piece cam- 
paign might be designed to do nothing 
but distribute, by means of telephone, 
card and personal inquiries, a particu- 
lar booklet on how to buy automobile 
insurance, what automobile insurance 
does and what it does not do, an indus- 
trial or residential inventory book, how 
to reduce manufacturing plant fire 
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rates. This is the best use for expen- 
sive booklets. But—if you expect peo- 
ple to ask for it and be satisfied with 
it, it’s got to be good—there must be 
something in it which really helps the 
reader. For most purposes a heavy, 
machine-torn, colored, antique stock 
will make an attractive cover. Break 
up the text with sub-captions. Illus- 
trate it copiously and attractively. 
Don’t use type smaller than eight 
point, two point leaded. Don’t plaster 
your name, in bold face, all over the 
thing. It is for the purpose, remember, 
of instructing or telling about a ser- 
vice which your agency renders and not 
just about you or your agency. 

The S. D. Warren Paper Company of 
Boston has been advertising for months 
in all the advertising publications for 
the purpose of distributing a card 
which has been devised and which will 
be helpful to you. It shows the differ- 
ent sizes in which paper may be folded 
and cut economically from the sheet 
sizes in which the printer buys. Write 
for one of those cards—it may save you 
considerable money by preventing you 
from ordering your direct mail pieces 
in sizes which necessitate considerable 
waste paper. 

You have learned that certain of 
your lines merit considerable pushing. 
Use and Occupancy, for instance, if 
yours is an industrial territory, is 
worth extra effort. It is advisable to 
have booklets on such lines for distri- 
bution to interested prospects. Per- 
haps your company will supply you 
with such educational line or case study 
booklets. Obviously there’s no point in 
paying a printing bill if you can get 
good booklets of this type from your 
home office or general agent. Don’t 
expect too much from this type of 
thing, however. You must sell the in- 
surance yourself. All that direct mail 
can do is create interest in you and the 
sensible way you go about solving your 
clients’ insurance problems. 


Ontario Insurance Act 

Insurance Act of Ontario has been 
amended by adding section 275a, which 
authorizes the superintendent, after 
due notice and hearing, to order ad- 
justment of the rates for automobile 
insurance whenever it is found by him 
that such rates are excessive, in- 
adequate, unfairly discriminatory, or 
otherwise unreasonable. Such an order 
shall not take effect for ten days from 
its date and shall be subject to appeal 
within that time by any insured, in- 
surer or rating bureau, and shall not 
take effect pending the disposition of 
the appeal. The Attorney General 
must have notice of such appeal and 
shall be entitled to be heard by Council 
upon the hearing thereof. 
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What the Casualty Underwriter Wants to 

Know About an Applicant for Automobile 

Coverage— With Some Sidelights on Boot- 
leggers as Insurance Risks 


By Otway CONARD 


Manager Automobile Dept., Standard Accident Insurance Co. 


HAT does an underwriter want 
W to know concerning a risk sub- 
mitted to his company for auto- 
mobile liability, property damage and 
collision insurance? To the home of- 
fice man, each risk is represented by an 
application or daily report where he 
finds the name and address of the per- 
_ son whose automobile is being insured, 
his occupation, a description of the 
automobile, statements as to whether it 
is used for business or pleasure, 
whether it is owned by the assured or 
not, if used for rental purposes, carry- 
ing passengers, towing or propelling 
trailers, or in connection with a garage. 
There are also statements as to where 
it is used, and whether or not any 
similar insurance has previously been 
cancelled. This is all that the average 
underwriter knows about the thousands 
of automobile casualty risks that are 
written daily throughout the United 
States. From this information he must 
not only determine whether or not the 
rate is correct, which is difficult if the 
car is not properly described, but he 
must also determine whether or not 
the risk is acceptable. 


Prohibited Operations 

By “acceptable” is meant acceptable 
from the personal standpoint. A few 
are not, because the nature of the op- 
eration prohibits the risk. Some opera- 
tions are absolutely prohibited. For 
instance, the carrying of nitro-glycer- 
ine, which, so far as we know, no com- 
pany will write, even at the tremen- 
dously high rates erected for that class, 
and others because the class to which 
they belong contains a greater number 
of bad risks than the average. Some 
of these latter are, however, written af- 
ter a full investigation, but those risks 
which are prohibited represent only a 
very small portion of the automobiling 
public and the underwriter is con- 
fronted with the task of determining 
how many of this great army represent 
an average risk for his company and 
he must determine this without any 
personal knowledge of the assured. 
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Two Sources of Information 


He has two sources of information. 
First, and most important: the agent 
who writes the business. We may, by 
careful check of this agent’s risks, 
judge whether or not he is doing the 
majority of his business direct, or 
whether he has a number of brokerage 
accounts. An agent whose business is 
personal can usually be depended upon 
to select it very carefully because he 
knows each risk. When he is dealing 
with brokers, he must base his knowl- 
edge on the broker, for, except in very 
few cases, he will not know the risk 
personally. He will know, however, 
what brokers may be relied upon to 
give him only the better risks, and he 
will be on the watch for those whose 
business might be subject to question. 
The broker representing no company— 
but representing the assured—is inter- 
ested in placing the business rather 
than making a profit for the company. 

The other source is a confidential re- 
port upon which many companies de- 
pend. A great deal of money is spent 
for these reports, and two questions 
may be asked concerning them: first, 
does it pay to secure them, and, second, 
for what we pay, are we getting the 
best reports possible? 

The average report has a number of 
questions which are to be answered sim- 
ply in the affirmative or the negative. 
Accurately made and properly pre- 
pared, the report should give the under- 
writer a true picture of the risk. His 
problem is to determine whether or not 
the risk represents an average which 
may be written at average rates; 
whether it represents a special hazard 
for which rates, either above or below 
Manual, have been promulgated, or 
whether it involves so unusual and ex- 
treme a hazard as to be uninsurable. 


Let us assume, for example, that the 
average company writing a substantial 
volume of automobile insurance will 
receive each day from 300 to 500 re- 
ports. Out of that number there will 
be perhaps ten which are questionable. 
Six or eight of that ten will be “border- 
line” cases; the balance will be “bad” 


cases which should be cancelled. All 
such cases are taken up with the agency 
writing the business. Cancellations are 
requested on the “bad,” and recommen- 
dations are requested on the “border- 
line.” 


The Personal Picture 


We must always bear in mind that 
the underwriter has no knowledge of 
the risk other than that which appears 
on the report. On the other hand, the 
agent, in a great many cases, knows the 
assured personally. His picture may be 
vastly different from that of the un- 
derwriter. To the underwriter the risk 
may appear as a man who isn’t in jail 
but who should be; to the agent this 
man is just an ordinary, everyday 
chap, perhaps a little unusual in one 
or two things, but because he has 
known him all his life and has become 
accustomed to those idiosyncrasies, he 
thinks nothing of them. The assured 
may drink a lot, drives his car when he 
is pretty “tight,” but always under 
those conditions he drives very care- 
fully—a great deal more carefully, in 
fact, than when he is sober. To be 
sure, he may run around two or three 
nights a week with women other than 
his wife, but his home life has been 
very unhappy and he has been doing 
this for years, so what of it? Yes, he 
bootlegs; the agent may buy liquor 
from him, “darn good liquor, too,” for 
he gets it direct from the fellow who 
brings it across the border! All one 
must do is to call him up and he will 
deliver it in the automobile which we 
are insuring, but he is a careful driver 
and never has any accidents. “Well, 
he had a bad accident about two years 
ago—entirely the other fellow’s fault. 
Had one, or two, or three little ones 
since then, but they didn’t amount to 
anything, and he’s a good driver.” 
The agent sees no reason why we 
should cancel his insurance. 

Personal knowledge against hearsay 
evidence; personal friendship, in a 
great many cases, against the judgment 
of a complete stranger; and, in a few 
cases, a desire to retain the questioned 
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account even though he may acknowl- 
edge the company is assuming a hazard 
considerably in excess of normal. In 
the normal cases, positive and definite 
information of such a nature as to pre- 
clude absolutely the acceptability of the 
risk usually results in prompt cancella- 
tion. 


Information on Hearsay 


Information that is pure hearsay in- 
variably results in an argument and 
sometimes considerable embarrassment 
to the home office underwriter. Incor- 
rect information is inexcusable and al- 
ways produces embarrassment. The 
problem of the inspection company is 
not an easy one. They must picture, 
for the underwriter, the risk as it ac- 
tually is. This picture must be without 
distortion, it must be fair, and it must 
be clear and definite enough so that 
there can be no mistake. Similarity in 
names often brings about very bad re- 
ports on excellent risks. Sometimes the 
mistakes that are made are ludicrous, 
as, for example, one which came to our 
company recently: We had asked for 
a report on a negro risk in New Jersey 
and the report came back quite prompt- 
ly to the effect that this man was white, 
of high standing, had a sizable income, 
and was well recommended. There is 
no excuse for such a report. It is im- 
possible to stress to greatly the need 
of absolute accuracy. The ordinary lia- 
bility policy has a limit of $10,000. 
Thousands of them are issued for limits 
of $20,000, $50,000, $100,000 and some- 
times $300,000. We have seen a few in 
excess of this amount. We recently 
paid a claim of $65,000 for one accident 
involving an ordinary private passen- 
ger car. A good report on a hazardous 
risk may cost the policy limit. A bad 
report, or one that is distorted and bi- 
ased, may result in the severing of an 
agency connection worth many thou- 
sands of dollars to the company. Ab- 
solute accuracy must always be the first 
consideration. 


No Two Reports Alike 


Remember that each report must 
draw a picture and this picture must 
always be of the human being or hu- 
man beings that are to be behind the 
wheel of the car. The outline of the 
picture is drawn for the investigator, 
and that outline, like all human faces, 
contains certain established features, 
but it must be shaded to bring out the 
essential difference between that face 
and all of the others. No two are alike. 
Often the finely shaded difference be- 
tween them is the deciding point. For 
example, the sale of liquor today is pro- 
hibited, punishable by heavy penalty, 
yet we find many types of persons en- 
gaged in its sale who apply to us for 
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insurance. We may grade these rough- 
ly into two classes: 


Bootlegser Types 


(1) The ex-hotel keeper or saloon 
keeper who has been in the business all 
of his life and who knows nothing else. 
These men are all over fifty, many of 
them over sixty—too old.to learn a new 
trade. They are often found in the 
smaller towns and are well known and 
respected citizens. They have continued 
their hotels after prohibition and often 
serve beer or light wines to old cus- 
tomers. Technically, they are law vio- 
lators, it is true, but honest, reputable 
citizens in all other respects; as a gen- 


eral rule, liked and respected in their 


community. 

(2) The newer, younger type devel- 
oped since prohibition, the type that has 
gone into the business simply and sole- 
ly because it affords an easy way of 
making money, having chosen the il- 
legal occupation deliberately because it 
seems to afford an easy way to gain a 
greater income. Members of this lat- 
ter class are not acceptable risks, 
whereas a great many of the first class 
are considered good risks from an in- 
surance standpoint. 

A photograph, to be good, must be 
clear and definite in all details. One 
that is blurred, indistinct or hazy is of 
little value. Not only do we find many 
such, but we find pictures with certain 
details lacking. Quite a frequent prac- 
tice is that of leaving out important de- 
tails in cases of physical impairment. 
When we get a report saying the as- 
sured is blind in one eye, this should 
mean that he is completely and 
totally blind in that eye, not partially 
so. When a report is rendered indi- 
cating the loss of an arm or leg, details 
should be given as to the extent of the 
amputation—if an arm, at the wrist, el- 
bow or shoulder; if it is a leg, at the 
ankle, the knee or hip. We must al- 
ways know whether or not there is an 
artificial member to replace the lost 
one, and with what facility the substi- 
tute is used. We should know how long 
the risk has been in this condition. 
Remember that we must see the risk 
through the eyes of the inspector! 
Make the picture, therefore, complete 
and clear. 


Don’t Bother Applicant 


The picture must be drawn without 
the slightest inconvenience to the sub- 
ject. Why many people object to in- 
vestigation, we do not know, but the 
fact remains that they do. A number 
of companies will not permit the inves- 
tigator to interview the assured be- 
cause of this feeling. If we could be 
sure that in every case the investigator 
would be properly tactful and diplo- 
matic, we would much prefer to have a 
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direct interview. Unfortunate experi- 
ence, however, has proven to us that 
many of these interviews have been im- 
properly handled. There are, of course, 
times when it is impossible to secure 
information from the usual sources and 
an interview is necessary. It is to be 
regretted that such conditions exist. 
We believe that proper selection of per- 
sonnel, proper training and organiza- 
tion would obviate this difficulty and 
permit personal interviews to be made 
without friction, thereby enabling the 
reporting company to produce a clearer 
photograph. 
Insurance Investigators 


It would be of considerable assistance 
if each investigator could be trained in 
underwriting before he makes reports. 
He would then be familiar with what 
the underwriter wishes to see and 
bring out those points in clear detail. 
Unless something of the sort is devised 
and perfected, it is questionable 
whether or not the reports rendered 
will continue to be of value in automo- 
bile casualty work. The trend today is 
to depend more and more on the agent, 
and to judge him and his value by the 
profit he makes for the company, and 
the promptness with which he pays his 
account: A very profitable agent natu- 
rally enjoys greater latitude on ques- 
tionable risks. Unless the companies 
can be assured of a perfect picture in 
every case, they may be expected to 
forego reports entirely, thereby reduc- 
ing expenses. 


Sacrifice Nothing to Accuracy 

I would like to leave one thought in 
the minds of those who read this: Be- 
fore speed or volume, absolute accu- 
racy of portrayal must be the essential 
object! Nothing may be sacrificed to 
accuracy except inconvenience to the 
assured. All of the energy is to be 
bent on the solving of this problem. 
When this is done, the rest will be 
simple. 


Ernest Palmer to Speak at 
Casualty Sales Congress 


With the announcement that Ernest 
Palmer, manager and counsel of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters, will be 
the speaker at the Third Annual Casu- 
alty Sales Congress, sponsored by the 
Chicago Field Club of Illinois, the 
promise of Ralph W. Miller, chairman 
of the speakers’ committee, to provide 
a speaker of national prominence has 
been fulfilled. The congress will be 
held in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on 
May 5, and Charles H. Burras, of Joice 
and Company, will be the toastmaster. 
All bulletins indicate that more than 
1000 persons will be in attendance at 
both the luncheon and the lectures 
which will form a part of the program. 
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What Insurance should 
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OME owners frequently have an inadequate idea of the amount of insur- 
H ance that is needed to protect their property in every sense of the word. It 
is quite probable, for example, that Mr. William Jones, about whom these ar- 
ticles concern themselves, would strenuously object to $5,000 coverage on furni- 


ture and personal effects that we have 
executive vice-president of the Southern 


mapped out for him. William Quaid, 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, 


outlined such a case in speaking before the Florida Association of Insurance 


Agents at St. Petersburg recently. 

“Let me give you an example to 
show,” he said, “why the agent should 
be absolutely fearless in telling the 
story of insurance and telling the story 
of his remuneration.” 


“Our good agent, James Madden of 
James Madden, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., 
who, by the way, was and is a life in- 
surance salesman, got such a general 
business of insurance coming to him 
that he went out and got the best fire 
man he could get. Mr. Madden had 
sold a manufacturer in his town a life 
insurance policy and the manufacturer 
liked the way it was handled so well, 
that he said he would like to have Mr. 
Madden write him $10,000 fire insur- 


ance on his furniture. Mr. Madden ex- 
plained that he did not know much 
fire insurance, but his partner was well 
versed on it. 

“They made arrangements to go out 
and look at this man’s home. On their 
call they were standing in the library 
and the agent asked the manufacturer 
if $10,000 was all the insurance he 
wanted to carry and the man replied 
that it was. ‘Well,’ said the agent, ‘I 
am not interested in writing your in- 
surance. The man was amazed and 
asked why. The agent, who happened 
to know something of the value of rugs, 
remarked that the rug they were stand- 
ing on must be a very expensive one. 
The man said that it was and that he 





could sell it for eight thousand dollars. 

“ ¢And,’ said the agent, ‘you want me 
to write only $10,000 on your household 
furniture. Oh, no, that would not be 
fair to you and it would not be fair to 
my company.’ 

“¢Well,’ said the buyer, ‘what do you 
want me to do?’ 

“The agent then told him that he 
would like to have an appraisal made 
of both the dwelling and the household 
furniture. The buyer then said, ‘That 
will be rather an expensive job.’ The 
agent said, ‘Yes, it will but it willbe 
worth your while.’ The buyer then 
asked the agent if he would handle ‘the 
matter for him and the agent said he 
would be glad to do so. The appraisal 
was made at $65,000 on the dwelling 
and $140,000 on the household furni- 
ture. The agent then informed the 
buyer that he would not be interested in 
writing the insurance unless he was 
willing to carry what he thought was a 
reasonable amount of insurance in pro- 
portion to the values. The buyer was 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Name Age Address Business 
Bill Jones 30 Residence 21 Myrtle Ave. 642 Main Street 
Occupation Single Dependents with age—Wife 27 
Accountant | Married X Daughter 5 
| Widower Son 2 
T ; ; Automobile 

Property Owned ! Location Brick Make Type Year Price 
Dwelling House | 21 Myrtle Ave. Frame X Universal Sedan 1930 $1250 
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STANDARD FORGERY BONDS 
“OUR CLAIM PAID WITHIN 24 HOURS” 


the assured and his bank against monetary loss through fraud in 








Gentlemen: 
ritten promise, 
We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of your check in full settle- connection with any check, draft, note, or any other w 
order, or direction to pay a sum in money bearing the assured’s 
anes On Sp Sine ate Sena by Ge. signature or purported signature. This includes forgery of signature 





aay ce Ge eae wia’within 34 thoy loss is most satisfactory, 0 endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, payee-name, etc. 
LOREN “a COMPANY Substantial 


Credits to Preferred Risks 







*An affidavit by the insured is accepted as sufficient proof of loss 
to warrant immediate settlement of loss claims by the General In- Under a merit-rating plan originated by this Corporation, users of 
demnity Corporation of America, making unnecessary proof of fraud approved check-writing instruments By approved safety checks are 
which is often difficult, legally costly, or impossible to effect. — to ——— — oo oP wn Jo — — Fg an. 
o users 0 suc. equipmen e premium ess c 8. 
Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance of first found so low that a single experience of loss in a business lifetime 









importance to every conservatively managed business house, in this would doubtless make this a profitable insurance investment. 


day of transacting "Sedeses by check. 
The Standard Forgery Bond offered by The General Indemnity Write for schedule of reductions naming the type 
Corporation of America provides complete coverage. It indemnifies of check-writer and brand of safety paper used. 








THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chartered in New York State, 1914 






Amount of capital actually paid in cash $1,000,000.00 
1,760,215.36 


Assets owned 








Liabilities, including premium and loss reserve required by law 202,272.49 
Net surplus of assets over all Habilities, actually available for 
payment of losses and claims 1,557,942.87 
Home Office: Rochester, N. Y. New York Office: 217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 
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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 
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CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 













LA 
‘ OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 
| SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE. CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $18, 403. 026.54 


of Chicago, Illinois 
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ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 









$6,919,223.80 
POLICVHOLDERS' SURPLUS 
$ 11.504,302.74 
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BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Inquiries Invited 













Telephone JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
BEEkman 6727 Resident Manager 
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Jones Lauds Decision 
Against State Fund 





Points Out Significance of 
Judgment in Struggle 
Against Monopoly 





Speaks in Florida 





Declares Compulsory Insurance 
Law Deprives Companies 
of Private Control 


Declaring that in his opinion the deci- 
sion of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court against the establishment of a 
monopolistic state motor vehicle fund, 
outlined in THE SPECTATOR last week, 
is the most significant and far reaching 
decision in the whole history of the 
struggle of the casualty insurance com- 
panies against governmental usurpa- 
tion of their business, F. Robertson 
Jones, general manager of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives 
of New York, addressed the annual 
convention of the Florida Local Under- 
writers Association at St. Petersburg 
last Thursday on the subject of “Auto- 
mobile Casualty Insurance.” 

“For almost a decade,” said Mr. 
Jones, “there has been an active agita- 
tion for laws compelling all automobile 
owners to carry liability insurance 
within certain limitations. These pro- 
posals generally are linked with de- 
mands that the States go into the in- 
surance business and furnish this pro- 
tection, to the exclusion of private en- 
terprise. 

“So far, Massachusetts is the only 
state having a compulsory liability in- 
surance law. After three years of most 
unsatisfactory experimentation, the in- 
evitable happened in a political demand 
that private companies be forced out of 
this business and that a monopoly be 
given to a state fund. The Supreme 
Court, however, by declaring the meas- 
ure unconstitutional, has not only set- 
tled this government ownership issue 
as far as Massachusetts is concerned, 
but it also probably has established a 
precedent which will deter other states 
from trying to put over similar schemes. 
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TO HEAD BANKERS 
INDEMNITY 





HAROLD P. JACKSON 


Now president and general manager 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity 
Company of New York who, as 
it was reported in The Spectator 
last week, will join the Bankers In- 
demnity of Newark as director and 
president on May 15. 











“All in all, it is a fine decision, one 
strictly in keeping with American con- 
stitutional principles and one which 
should be broadcast throughout the 
country.” 

Mr. Jones continued by outlining the 
origin of automobile liability insurance 
and in criticizing the Massachusetts 
compulsory insurance law, said: 

“The rates under the Massachusetts 
law are fixed by the state commissioner 
of insurance. For the first two years 
he made them so low that the stock 
companies lost nearly $2,000,000, two of 
them quit business in the state and five 
mutuals went bankrupt. In the face of 
this experience, the insurance commis- 
sioner started to raise the rates to an 
adequate level. An election, however, 
was impending, the governor and other 
leading politicians interfered and the 
insurance commissioner resigned. Only 
by an appeal to the courts afterward 
were the companies enabled to obtain a 
reasonable revision of the rates. 

“The law has deprived insurance 
companies of a proper control of their 
own business and has outrageously 
mulcted them. 


Reunion Planned for 
Surety Men 





American Bonding Company 
to Be “Alma Mater” to 
Former Employees 


Two Day Meet Scheduled 








Prominent Men to Return As 
“Old Grads” to Unique 


Convention 


College reunions are a matter of tra- 
dition. Insurance conventions are 
matters of business ethics. But what 
is an insurance man’s reunion? Some- 
how it doesn’t seem to have any definite 
classification, and can only be called 
a rarity or an innovation in business 
technique. 

However, the American Bonding 
Company plans to play host to its 
former agents, home office employees, 
and ex-officials at just such a festival 
on the 15th and 16th of May in Bal- 
timore. Strange as it may seem, the 
suggestion for such a party came from 
the company’s “alumni,” and when it 
was presented to President George L. 
Radcliffe in Baltimore, he gave his com- 
plete endorsement. Invitations were 
sent out, and acceptances immediately 
began to pour in from all parts of the 
country accompanied by enthusiastic 
and cordial expressions of opinion con- 
cerning the proposed gathering. Many 
of the men in the insurance field who 
have reached high places received their 
early training, and perhaps their 
“A. B.,” from the American Bonding 
Company, and the gathering may de- 
velop into an assembly of executives 
from some of the most prominent com- 
panies in the business. 

For the entertainment of their 
guests, the American Bonding Com- 
pany is preparing a diversified program 
which will include an official opening 
banquet at the Maryland Club on the 
evening of May 15. On the following 
day the party will board a steamer 
which has been chartered for the oc- 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Contrary Mindedness on Subject 
of Aviation Rates 


Charles C. Parlin Contends Insurance Costs 


Discourage Flying. 


A.B. Roome Says 


Stockholders Can’t Play Mama 


“The present insurance situation dis- 
courages flying,” in the opinion of the 
Division of Commercial Research of 
the Curtis Publishing Company whose 
survey of American Aviation has just 
been published in “The Aviation In- 
dustry,” a 176-page volume written by 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, following a 
six-months survey. Mr. Parlin, several 
business associates, and A. W. Gorton, 
pilot, covered 20,387 miles in 207 flying 
hours in the Curtis Publishing Com- 
panys tri-motored Ford plane. 

“Our stockholders will not allow us 
to be a wet nurse for the aviation in- 
dustry,” retorted A. B. Roome, vice- 
president, Aero (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany, Aero Indemnity Company, Aero 
Engineering and Advisory Service, Inc., 
when interviewed by a representative 
of THE SPECTATOR concerning Mr. Par- 
lin’s views. “We cut the cloth to fit 
the garment,” said he. “You may be 
sure that high rates mean a definite, 
unprofitable gamble from the insurance 
standpoint.” 


Mr. Parlin at Bat 


In his chapter on insurance Mr. 
Parlin raises his chief objection, among 
others, on the matter of rates for acci- 
dent coverage, and contends that the 
present scale is a deterrent influence to 
personal flying. “Sales arguments used 
by insurance sales representatives to 
justify these rates,” says he, “are like- 
ly to frighten a prospect into staying 
on the ground.” 

Admitting that the insurance com- 
panies are studying the problems 
created by aviation, he states that some 
progress toward a solution has already 
been made. “Accident companies for 
the most part will issue without addi- 
tional cost indorsement of existing poli- 
cies, extending the insurance to cover 
the insured in the event of accident oc- 
curring while the insured is riding as 
a fare paying passenger on any recog- 
nized airline traveling on regular 
schedule to designated points. They do 
not, however, consider the plane as a 
common carrier, and if a double benefit 
clause is included in the policy for ac- 
cident on common carrier, it does not 
apply to an airplane accident.” 

Mr. Parlin goes on to explain that 
the rates for a one-day accident policy 
for an airplane trip over a transport 
line, the same distance as a railroad 
line, are twenty times as much as by 
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train. (25c. via rail, $5 aloft) “A sug- 
gestion to a prospective rider that he 
buy a policy at these rates gives him 
not so good a start for a restful day. 
Some transport companies have nego- 
tiated accident policies for all their 
passengers at wholesale rates, charging 
$2 on each ticket for the coverage.” 

In concluding his review, Mr. Parlin 
says, “We hope that flying is not as 
hazardous as some of the present rates 
indicate. We are confident that avia- 
tion is going to be a large industry and 
that the insurance companies are pre- 
sented with a new and large oppor- 
tunity for service.” 


Batter Out Says Mr. Roome 

In commenting to THE SPECTATOR on 
Mr. Parlin’s statement, Mr. Roome as- 
serted that the main objective of the 
aviation insurance underwriters is to 
make aviation insurance itself self sus- 
taining, if not profitable, to those whose 
capital is committed to it. He re- 
marked upon the fact that a feature of 
aviation insurance not common to other 
lines is that a large percentage of 
claims are “total.” The same mechan- 
ical defect which would produce an in- 
consequential loss in an automobile may 
result in a total loss in an airplane. 
“In consequence, aircraft insurance 
rates are now higher than those appli- 
cable to less hazardous forms of cov- 
erage, and they will undoubtedly have 
to be increased if there is not a de- 
crease in crash losses,’ said Mr. 
Roome. 

In proof of the fact that fire hazard 
alone has increased almost 300 per cent 
in two years Mr. Roome offered the 
following table of losses from such 
causes: 


Planes 
Year Destroyed Loss 
UE s atclarncio we ba eicieks 14 $942,000 
ERs as ecia cee S58 & 76 1,177,500 
1930 (to April 1).... 85 668,000 


In a recent issue of “The Airway 
Age” Mr. Roome outlined the causes of 
aircraft losses in the following manner, 
and reiterated the same statements to 
THE SPECTATOR’S representative. 

“Most of the aircraft losses can be 
attributed to negligence, carelessness or 
overconfidence, those directly due to 
mechanical defects being relatively 
small. The insurance companies would 
much prefer lower rates and fewer 
losses, not only in their own interests, 
but in the interests of the aviation in- 
dustry. 








“Another cause for high rates and an 
unnecessary obstacle to aviation is the 
uncertainty as to responsibility after 
airplane accidents. The higher courts 
have not determined the question. If 
the liability of the air transport com- 
pany is that of a common carrier, exist- 
ing liability rates will probably prove 
to be entirely inadequate. On the other 
hand, if no liability exists except for 
gross negligence, they may now be too 
high. Laws should be enacted pro- 
viding that the owner or operator of 
an aircraft shall not be liable for in- 
juries to passengers unless such in- 
juries are due to negligence in the 
operation of the aircraft. 

“Insurance companies are sometimes 
unjustly criticized for refusing certain 
risks. At the present time there is not 
a sufficient spread of insurance to war- 
rant the acceptance of a single risk 
which may be unsatisfactory as regards 
pilot or aircraft or operational manage- 
ment. Aside from the management’s 
obligation to the tompany’s_ stock- 
holders, the acceptance of a poor risk 
invites a loss ratio over the business 
as a whole. In the final analysis, insur- 
ance is merely the collection of pre- 
miums from many to distribute among 
the few unfortunate ones, the com- 
panies retaining only sufficient to ad- 
minister the fund, and make a small 
profit, if they are fortunate.” 








American Bonding Party 
(Concluded from page 35) 


casion, and will spend the rest of the 
day on the Chesapeake Bay. Other 
features are being arranged to round 
out the occasion into a memorable 
event. 

Concerning the unique party, Vincent 
Cullen, vice-president of the National 
Surety Company, and one of the “old 
grads,” told a representative of THE 
SPECTATOR: 

“This will be a very interesting meet- 
ing, and I want to point out to you 
that you will find more American Bond- 
ing Company men scattered throughout 
the country than from any other surety 
company. The American Bonding Com- 
pany some years ago was a very fine 
company. Of course it still is, but I 
am thinking of it-back in its very active 
days. It is evident to anyone that it 
must have trained its men well because 
if you look through the country you will 
find all the ex-American Bonding Com- 
pany men either at the head of their 
companies or very close to the top. 

“It will of course be very interesting 
for the men to meet again. Some of 
them have not seen one another in 18 
or 20 years. It is going to be a very 
nice party, and I am looking forward 
toi; 
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Crime Game Has No Rules, 
Says Iago 





Claims Baltimore Has Low 
Quota of Evildoers 

BALTIMORE, April 30.—No hard and 
set rule can be established by statistics, 
especially when dealing with crime and 
insurance, according to John J. Iago, 
vice-president of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company, in commenting on a 
recent statement of the National Com- 
mittee of Uniform Crime Records, that 
Baltimore has the lowest burglary rate 
and the second lowest robbery rate. 
Mr. Iago pointed out that conditions 
prevailing in the large cities of the 
country had much to do with crime, and 
said: 

“The experience of the insurance 
companies seems to agree with the 
National Committee of Uniform, Crime 
Records because Baltimore enjoys a 
very low insurance rate as compared 
with other large cities in the country. 
For example, the rate for robbery in- 
surance on mercantile establishments 
in Baltimore is less than one-third of 
the corresponding rate in Chicago, and 
is only one-half the corresponding rate 
in St. Louis and Kansas City, and is 
one-third lower than the corresponding 
rate in New York City. 

“Burglary insurance underwriters 
claim to know something about the dif- 
ferences in crime frequencies as_ be- 
tween various large cities, but few of 
them profess to know the reason for 
these differences. 

“Recently the burglary insurance 
underwriters have been making a spe- 
cial study of the records of bank 
burglaries and robberies because that 
branch of the business has been un- 
favorable during the past couple of 
years. They have found that very few 
banks located in the States along the 
Atlantic seaboard are burglarized or 
robbed, and that the overwhelming 
majority of bank burglaries occur in 
the Middle West and Southwestern 
States. Here again, the underwriters 
ean point to the fact, but cannot 
attempt to explain its cause. They find 
that some of the modern banks in the 
Middle West equipped with every up- 
to-date device for the prevention of 
burglary and robbery are easy victims, 
while old established banks in States 
like Rhode Island, having the most anti- 
quated types of safes and vaults, are 
not attacked. 

“During recent months petty crimes 
have increased very appreciably, and 
this is probably due to the economic 
depression, with relative unemployment. 
Professional criminal activity is always 
with us, but during business depres- 
sions it is augumented by amateur 
criminals. 
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Fireman’s Indemnity 
Company Formed 





Fireman’s Fund Group Sees 
Need of Company to Write 
Casualty Lines 





Capital Stock $4,000,000 





Half of Stock Will Be Absorbed 
By Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., 
Rest to Associates 


Formation of a $4,000,000 company, 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany of San Francisco, was announced 
early this week. The capitalization of 
the new company will consist of 100,- 
000 shares of capital stock of $10 par 
value to be subscribed for at $40 per 
share, thereby creating a surplus of 
$3,000,000. The Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company of San Francisco 
will own 50,000 shares of stock in the 
new company and the remaining 50,000 
shares will be offered to stockholders 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, the Home Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company and the Occidental 
Insurance Company, all of record at 
the close of business May 10, 1930, in 
the following ratios: one share for 
each seven and one-half shares of com- 
mon stock of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company; one share for each 
fifteen shares of Home Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, and one share for 
each thirty shares of Occidental Insur- 
ance Company. 

In line with what has been done by 
most of the leading American and for- 
eign insurance companies, it had been 
determined by the directors of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, Home Fire and Marine, 
and Occidental Insurance companies 
that the time had arrived when the or- 
ganization should be strengthened by 


the formation of an indemnity company. 


to write liability, casualty, fidelity, 
surety and kindred lines throughout 
the United States. 

In order to secure for it the advan- 
tage of the prestige and reputation of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany built up by sixty-seven years of 
experience, it was decided to call the 
new company the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Company. As it will be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company and its asso- 
ciated companies, it is believed that it 
will rapidly acquire a_ satisfactory 
share of the growing casualty business 
of the entire country, which now close- 
ly approximates in volume that of the 
fire insurance business. 

Warrants evidencing the right of the 
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Agency Qualification Seen 
by Casualty Head 





Compulsory Insurance Will Force 


Measure Says C. 8S. Weech 


BALTIMORE, April 29.— Legislation 
making automobile insurance compul- 
sory or at least advisable will force 
the adoption of an agent’s qualifica- 
tion law in the opinion of C. S. Weech, 
vice-president of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company. 

“It seems quite possible that during 
the next few years we will see consid- 
erable legislation making it necessary, 
or at least highly advisable, that the 
automobile owner carry public liability 
insurance,” he said. 

“When the compulsory law was 
adopted in Massachusetts, the number 
of prospects for this line of insurance 
was greatly increased, but so too, un- 
fortunately for the established agent, 
was the number of insurance agents. 
Hundreds of people who previously had 
had no connection with the insurance 
business applied for and obtained li- 
censes on the prospect of a little easy 
money for part-time service. 

“It will probably be easier to obtain 
a qualification law before a body of 
people has been created who will be 
actively interested in opposing its pas- 
sage. This is a distinctly selfish view- 
point, but I think it is a case where the 
interest of the good agent is also the 
public interest.” 


Globe Indemnity Moves 


Moving day came for the New York 
office of the Globe Indemnity Company 
last Monday morning when the metro- 
politan branch changed its quarters 
from 59 Maiden Lane to 60 John Street. 
The new office will occupy four floors, 
ground, sixth, seventh, and eighth, with 
the executive and underwriting depart- 
ments on the eighth floor. 

In a letter to agents, Thomas J. Gra- 
hame, vice-president, commented on the 
fact that Pine, Cedar, and Liberty 
Streets were formerly the heart of the 
insurance district, but that the ex- 
pansion of banking and stock brokerage 
interests have given a distinct north- 
ward trend to insurance. 








shareholders in its associated com- 
panies to subscribe for stock in the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
will be mailed on May 25. These war- 
rants will expire June 25. 
Subscriptions will be payable at the 
head office of the company in San 
Francisco in four equal installments. 
Fractional shares will not be issued. 
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General ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 





ah ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 41” & WALNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 











General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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THREE DATES 


Taree dates mark milestones of progress in the life of a great 
city... Chicago was born in 1833 . . . in 1893 Chicago was 
host to its first world’s fair... and in 1933 this young giant of 
the Middle West will again welcome the world... This time 
at its 100th birthday celebration . .. 1933 will also be an anni- 


versary :or the Illinois Life . . . forty years going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Illinois Life Building CHICAGO = 1212 Lake Shore Drive 
Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 














| NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 

$1,202,101,059 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
wcll 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Dictate 





Chartered 1835 





























Home Office: Sacramento 






PRODUCTION— 


of Paid Business by this 

Company showed a gain of 
| Thirty Percent in 1929. If 
there is a more eloquent 
story of performance by 
the Company in an Expand- 
ing Mood, you write it, 
Fieldman! Or better still, 
write for information about 
the opportunities to join in 
the greater performance of 
1930. 


























| CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 











FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 114 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
Southeast Department 
Hart Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Western Department 
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“Casualty Insurance 
Principles” 


New Book by G. F. Michelbacher 
Gives Comprehensive Review 


of Whole Casualty Field 


“Casualty Insurance Principles” by 
G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president of 
the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, has just been published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Its pur- 
pose, as explained by Mr. Michelbacher, 
is to explain the scope and nature of 
the casualty insurance business, its or- 
ganization, its problems, and its prac- 
tices. He worked with the cooperation 
of a group of specialists which inciudes 
many men widely known as authorities 
on the subjects they discuss. 

Possibly the best indication of the 
value of this book would be gained, in 
a brief review, from an enumeration of 
the chapter heading, which, following 
the first, which gives a general history 
and explanation of casualty insurance, 
are as follows: Insurance Carriers, Or- 
ganization of Insurance Carriers, State 
Supervision, Cooperative Organizations, 
The Insurance Transaction, Rate 
Making-Manual, Merit Rating, Re- 
serves, Statistics, Audits of Exposure, 
Underwriting, Moral Hazard, The 
Claim Department, Production, Adver- 
tising, Engineering, Distribution of 
Shock Losses, The Financial Statement, 
Office Procedure, Insurance Stocks as 
Investments and The Future. In addi- 
tion, the appendices, comprising more 
than a hundred pages, embraces a large 
number of pertinent subjects. 


Well Written 

The book is written in an unusually 
lucid style. It is impossible here to 
review in detail any number of its ex- 
cellent features. To the casualty in- 
surance man it will prove of the 
greatest value, but some of the chapters 
would also be of value and interest even 
to what is termed the average reader. 
Such, for instance, would be that on the 
future of casualty insurance which 
deals with what may be the condition 
fifty years hence. Even more broad 
might be the general appeal in the 
chapter devoted to insurance stocks as 
investments. 

The volume is splendidly indexed and 
the chapters are well sub-headed. It 
may be secured at $5 a copy. 







“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant”’ 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Channing B. Cornell 


Fidelity and Casualty Opens 
Pacific Dept. 





New Offices in San Francisco in 
Charge of C. B. Cornell 


Wade Fetzer, president of The Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company of New 
York, announces the organization of a 
Pacific Coast Department to be super- 
vised by Channing B. Cornell as resi- 
dent vice-president, with offices in San 
Francisco. The territory includes the 
States of California, Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington. All of the company’s ac- 
tivities on the Coast, including under- 
writing, audits, inspections and claim 
adjustment will be under the direct su- 
pervision and control of Mr. Cornell. 

Entering the service of the company 
in 1898, Mr. Cornell for many years 
has been associated with Charles J. 
Bosworth as resident manager of the 
California branch office at San Fran- 
cisco. The Southern California branch 
office at Los Angeles will be continued 
under the supervision of District Man- 
ager W. J. Bennett. 

To expedite the handling of claims in 
the Pacific Coast Department, Floyd L. 
Anderson, formerly in charge of the 
branch claim department in Los An- 
geles, has been appointed chief claim 
examiner of the Coast Department with 
headquarters in the San Francisco of- 
fice. New branch claim offices have 
been established at San Diego, Fresno, 
and Seattle, Wash. Branch claim of- 
fices which have been in operation at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Port- 
land will be continued. 

The territory of the new Pacific De- 
partment corresponds with that of the 
“America Fore” group. 


|| Co. of New York 
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Underwriters Trust 
Company 


The annual statement of the Under- 
writers Trust Company, New York, 
shows that at the close of 1929 it had 
capital and surplus of $3,000,000. The 
resources are itemized as follows: Cash 
and due from banks, $1,061,497; bonds 
held for investments, $1,872,291; loans 
and discounts, $4,787,922; furniture and 
fixtures, $35,207; safe deposit vaults, 
$172,767; accrued interest receivable 
and other assets, $43,567, making a 
total of $7,973,252. Horatio N. Kelsey 
is chairman of the board and Christian 
W. Korell is president. Other officers 
are, Charles L. Doty, vice-president 
and trust officer; Allan M. Perkins, 
Jack Marqusee and George A. De- 
Monde, vice-presidents, William R. 
Shipway, treasurer, William D. Pike, 
secretary, H. J. Fuchs, assistant trust 
officer. 


Century Appoints Field Manager 


The Century Indemnity Company has 
announced the appointment of Hawkins 
A. Berg as field manager for Oregon 
and southern Idaho. 

Mr. Berg, a native of Chicago, has 
had eighteen years’ experience in local 
agency work. In January, 1929, he 
joined the Century as special agent in 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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Southern Surety 





eercom anaes 





General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 


|| Workmen’s Compensation 


Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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WHAT ABOUT 
Your PRorits? 


The proper and consistent development of fidelity and surety 
lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified to assist and ser- 
vice agents in solving surety and fidelity problems. Practically all 
of its officers have themselves been agents and consequently ap- 
proach difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety lines are still 
available in some territories. A letter from you will bring a prompt 


and personal reply. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


2 Lafayette Street New York City 
e 


“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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Insurance Federation 
to Hold 16th Meet 


Members to Gather for Two 


Days in Binghamton 
May 9, 10 








Leon F. Wheatley, Guest 





Four Event Golf Tournament 
Slated for Big Prizes 
Given by Members 


For the sixteenth time in as many 
years the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York will meet in annual 
convention, this time in the Hotel Ar- 
lington, Binghamton, N. Y., on May 
9 and 10. Headquarters will be open 
as early as May 5 at the Hotel Arling- 
ton with Leonard Saunders, executive 
secretary of the Federation in charge. 

Matters which will come up for dis- 
cussion are varied and will include the 
proposal of a number of State Funds, 
County and City mutual self insurance 
funds for fire, and casualty and surety 
bonds. An interesting report has been 
prepared showing the progress made in 
opposing paternal insurance as it is 
written by automobile clubs. 

On the evening of May 9, dinner will 
be served in the Spanish Ball Room of 
the Hotel, and an address of welcome 
will be delivered by C. Mossman Mc- 
Lean, president of the Binghamton 
Chamber of Commerce. John J. 
Canning, president of the Federation 
will respond with his annual address. 
Hon. Leon F. Wheatley, senator of the 
43rd district, will be the honor guest 
of the occasion. 

Not the least of the matters on the 
wide program is the golf tournament at 
the Binghamton Country Club on the 
morning of May 9. This tourney will 
be divided into four events. The first 
will be a 36 hole medal play, low gross, 
for the President’s Trophy—a pair of 
silver candlesticks, donated by John J. 
Canning. The second event will be a 
36 hole medal play, low net, for a set 
of half a dozen beverage cups donated 
by John S. Turn, resident vice-president 
of the AXtna Life Insurance Company. 
The third event, an 18 hole medal play, 
low net, for the morning round only, 
will carry two prizes, first, a silver 
shaker donated by Thomas J. Grahame, 
resident vice-president of the Globe In- 
demnity Company, and second, a pair 
of book ends given by L. A. Wallace, 
director, Johnson & Higgins. The 
fourth and last event will be a kicker’s 
handicap for the afternoon round. First 
prize will be a gayly decorated ice pail 
and tongs given by Floyd S. Dull, vice- 
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Suburban,Casualty Quits 


Albert Conway, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, 
today announced the dissolution of the 
Suburban Casualty Insurance Company 
and the forfeiture of its charter. 

The Suburban Casualty Insurance 
Company of White Plains, New York, 
was incorporated in January, 1928, 
with an authorized capital of $300,000. 
Completion of organization not having 
been effected by January, 1930, as re- 
quired by Section 30 of the General 
Corporation Law, an examination was 


_ conducted by the State Insurance De- 


partment which revealed that $103,390 
had been paid on subscriptions to the 
capital stock of said company. The sub- 
scriptions were returned to the sub- 
scribers one hundred cents on the dol- 


lar, no deductions of any kind being’ 


made. 

At the request of Superintendent 
Conway, the Attorney General applied 
for the dissolution of the company and 
the forfeiture of its charter, which ap- 
plication was granted by order of Jus- 
tice Pierce H. Russell, at a special term 
of the Supreme Court, Albany County, 
on April 22, 1930. 








Home Owner and House 
(Concluded from page 33) 


much impressed with the agent’s han- 
dling of the whole situation and said it 
was all right to go ahead and write him 
up for whatever he thought was proper. 

“Now, this was in the fall. During 
the winter the assured went abroad and 
while he was away the house caught 
fire and was a total loss. The agent 
cabled to the assured and he returned 
as quickly as he could. The agent met 
his man at the pier and they drove to 
the agent’s office, where he had the ad- 
justers with the drafts all made out, 
and he said to the policyholder, ‘If you 
will sign this proof of loss, I will turn 
over your money to you.’ ‘Why,’ said 
the assured gasping, ‘is this the way 
you do insurance business?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
the agent, ‘I went through the ap- 
praisals with the company and knew 
your property as well as you did your- 
self, so I took it upon myself to settle 
the loss and present you with the 
drafts.’ 

“Now, I ask you gentlemen, do you 
think that agent has something to sell 
that is worth while? Do you think that 
he has something to sell to compete 
with the part-timer and the incompe- 
tent? Do you think that this agent has 
something so valuable to the buyer that 
the buyer is only too pleased to know 
what he is buying and the price he is 
paying? And it is only by analyzing 
what insurance is and what each one of 
us does that the buyer can be made to 
thoroughly understand what insurance 
is and what an essential commodity in 
the community insurance is.” 








president of the Commercial Casualty 
Company. Second prize will be a silver 
dish donated by James R. Garrett, man- 
ager, National Casualty Company. 
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Second Ruling Issued 
on Fleet Policy 





Vermont Insurance Depart- 


ment Warns Against 
Violators 





Employees’ Cars Barred 





Only Property of Assured Can 
Be Included in Fleet 
Policy Coverage 


Under date of March 21, the Ver- 
mont State Department of Banking and 
Insurance issued a ruling on insurance 
of employees’ cars under fleet policies 
which prohibited the inclusion of such 
cars. This ruling has been subjected 
to violations by some companies and 
the department has issued a second 
warning in the following statement: 

“Under no circumstances can auto- 
mobiles owned by employees of the as- 
sured under a fleet policiy or owned by 
partners individually or by officers of a 
corporation, whether or not used in 
connection with the assured’s business 
be included in a fleet policy coverage. 
The only cars which can be included in 
a fleet policy coverage are those owned 
by the assured. There may be in- 
cluded in the fleet policy, coverage for 
the contingent liability of the named 
assured for the operation of automo- 
biles used in connection with his busi- 
ness but owned by employees or others, 
for public liability and property dam- 
age insurance only.” 

Some companies and their agents 
appear to be continuing to include 
privately owned cars in fleet policies. 
This practice must be discontinued and 
the employer must be permitted to 
carry only non-ownership liability on 
the cars of employees. 

All companies are requested to see 
that this practice is followed in the 
State of Vermont. 





Taheny Joins Associated 
Indemnity 


C. W. Fellows, president of the Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corporation and af- 
filiated companies, has announced the 
appointment of John J. Taheny, now 
manager of the Arizona State Fund and 
attorney for the Industrial Commission 
of that State, to the position of 
assistant vice-president and attorney 
for the Associated Indemnity at San 
Francisco. Mr. Taheny will assume 
executive jurisdiction over claims, and 
also serve as legal adviser in the 
executive department on June 1. 

Mr. Taheny joins the Associated In- 
demnity with a versatile background, 
having been assistant attorney in the 
Legal Department of the California 
State Fund. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1929 
Asso 


The following tabulation shows the aggregate of the fire insurance business transacted in the United States in 1929, and the financial conditin ate 
the companies as of Jan. 1, 1930. The figures are compiled from the reports of the various companies by THE SpEcTAToR, and are in advance of g i. 
Insurance Department reports. The list comprises all American and foreign stock companies reporting to the New York Insurance Department, son oats 
which also transact marine insurance. ~~ 
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*Total Dividends to Ex E 
Cash Jan. 1, Jan. 1, n. 1, Income ~——Losses Paid——, Stockholders  pygpklin 
COMPANY Capital 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 199 es 


American Stock Companies $ $ $ $ $ 


Total Assets ——Net Surplus—~, —Net Premiums Written—, 
1 Ja 





Aero, New York 500,000 1,116,451 175,597 502,175 175,548 2,495 226,236 26,805 
Aetna, Hartford 7,500,000 62,540,763 19,109,255 17,442,040 26,623,776 26,842,022 30,907,511 12,664,130 14,181,993 1,500,000 


Agricultural, Watertown 3,000,000 17,081,758 5,076,942 4,175,964 6,585,897 6,530,846  §8,260,853 3,363,512 3,224,276 a400,000 
,018 98,030 118,489 21,495 10,784 20,000 


Ajax Fire, 200,000 642,662 280,990 317,136 82 8 
Albany, Albany 250,000 2,326,308 1,135,067 1,093,898 726,064 705,037 845,672 344,027 332,155 75,000 
2,194,791 2,457,654 1,227,768 1,120,539 125,000 


Allemannia Fire, Pittsburgh 500,000 4,936,798 1,650,640 1,567,711 2,189,794 

Alliance, Philadelphia 1,000,000 9,379,716 3,977,788 3,437,761 3,491,958 3,614,202 4,038,300 1,560,100 1,761,579 200,000 

Allied Fire, Utica........... wae 200,000 528,206 198,738 170,278 126,691 197,012 151,104 49,805 43,939 56,658 
6,681,570 37,605,290 11,108,052 9,087,251 15,222,462 13,763,926 b19,094,900 7,165,913 6,914,992 1,082,456 


American, 0 1 
3,000,000 10,206,419 5,038,526 5,032,915 1,689,514 1,669,804 2,442,987 757,071 612,663 440,000 


American Alliance, New York 

and Foreign, New York... 1,000,000 6,008,869 8,194,468 2,992,622 2,256,403 1,469,579 2,625,402 778,995 592,524 175,000 
500,000 3,250,871 404,597 442,162 3,727,313 2,012,136 3,818,136 1,218,875 473,312 50,000 
8,394,692 2,896,638 2,723,197 3,309,874 3,309,166 3,684,368 1,690,788 2,096,712 150,000 
1,780,507 455,025 d437,649 758,320 615,796 894,859 367,780 190,681 30,000 


1,412,552 492,690 655,410 42,157 


American Druggists, Cincinnati 500,000 2,004,842 1,186,312 1,098,510 432,962 424,412 521,721 172,661 144,737 e81,477 
American Eagle, New Y 1,000,000 16,692,367 6,848,998 6,074,288 6,185,662 5,729,059 6,900,878 2,809,707 2,810,096 250,000 
American Equitable, New York 2,000,000 9,314,313 £3,104,896 3,474,658 2,367,346 4,571,231 1,396,888 888,494 635,027 1,"6L ine, Ne 
American F. & M., Galveston 600,000 1,510,293 557,232 577,410 379,988 341,528 £500,657 189,555 150,050 36,000 167neland 
American Home Fire, New York 1,000,000 2,809,191 1,409,283 552,034 714,615 54,014 261, — 
son, 
812,706 334,512 288,234 


American National, Columbus 500,000 1,636,034 378,150 407,377 382 

American Union, New York 500,000 1,140,642 1,053,119 359,303 A 99,828 162, eria! 
Anchor, Providence 500,000 808,638 818,558 327,956 ; 2,127 126M orters 
Associated Reins. Co., New York.... 400,000 524,356 589,149 889,792 947,640 4 88)epende 
Atlantic Fire, Raleigh 250,000 716,725 131,032 120,060 273,561 271,248 302,824 156,247 19,965 118@Bastria 
Co. 


Automobile, Hartford 5,000,000 24,225,410 7,931,161 7,001,837 7,397,962 7,345,846 8,588,468 3,820,157 4,850,536 500,000 8,000 

Baltimore American, New York 1,000,000 6,957,057 5,420,799 2,657,244 2,417,950 3,255,557 1,251,527 1,175,360 360,000 1,14 Co. | 
Bankers & Merchants, Jackson 400,000 1,148,836 316,309 278,499 273,835 1466,353 121,012 113,408 49,507 121 erson 
Bankers & Shippers, New York 1,000,000 6,398,541 2,020,195 2,912,399 3,398,431 3,286,655 1,570,921 1,555,294 200,000 1,41 ickerb 
Birmingham Fire, Pittsburgh 200,000 622,703 228,599 258,762 131,009 92,9 160,604 43,867 34,164 12,000 OT Payette 
Salle 


American 
American Auto. Fire, St. Louis 
American Central, St. Louis 1,000,000 
American Colony, New York 500,000 
American Constitution Fire, N. Y.... 1,000,000 2,781,952 


Birmingham Fire, Birmingham 300,000 1,355,526 522,789 499,528 363,727 520,577 471,735 189,054 159,037 

Boston, Boston 3,000,000 26,282,921 138,841,648 12,241,134 7,234,062 7,286,208 8,634,794 3,640,225 4,009,810 

Bronx Fire, New York 1,000,000 6,202,683  i1,500,000 1,500,000 2,733,389 932,142 3,935,937 549,159 48,262 

Brooklyn Fire, New York 1,000,000 5,125,589  j1,500,000 1,500,000 1,688,496 2,151,188 2,248,937 607,531 374,488 240,000 

Buffalo, Buffalo 1,000,000 6,494,648 1,912,858 1,990,818 2,001,908 1,993,882 2,255,622 959,121 788,913 140,000 
k851,508 128,138 130,399 20,000 


Caledonian-American, Hartford 200,000 1,667,584 1,022,850 518,650 323,089 279,121 

California, San Francisco 1,000,000 5,487,870 1,522,012 1,275,501 2,547,209 2,801,920 1,130,541 1,152,733 150,000 

Camden, Camden 2,000,000 13,782,098 5,306,744 4,812,239 5,306,869 6,074,317 2,598,459 2,565,647 400,000 
282,301 298,125 16,950 


Capital, Concord 300,000 652,383 339,183 366,403 1 472,742 y 
Carolina, Wilmington 500,000 2,485,248 785,200 722,489 797,347 669,532 888,006 292,266 254,418 72,500 


Centra] Fire, Baltimore e 1,000,000 4,335,334 1,598,931 1,523,445 1,009,705 910,315 1,203,835 387,429 100,000 
Central States Fire, Wichita 400,000 715,692 312,192 308,047 34,791 24,000 
Central Union, Jersey City.......... 500,000 1,061,530 491,313 500,000 ° 
Chicago F. & M., Chicago 500,000 2,984,265 552,169 353,998 
Church Properties Fire, New York... 200,000 327,566 108,262 16, n121,425 
chant 


Citizens Ins. Co. of N. J., Jersey City 1,000,000 2,017,950 1,010,450 0983,762 chant 

City of New York 1,000,000 2,542,683 3,440,621 3,145,842 3,862,210 1,510,519 160,000 1,487 

City Ins. Co. of Pa., Sunbury 600,000 401,010 44,566 46,599 212,900 17,355 i 36,000 2 oury 

Colonial States Fire, New York 200,000 603,158 274,008 156,426 88,998 184,754 49,604 19,708 67. ropol 

Columbia, Jersey City 1,000,000 3,481,749 1,505,057 918,357 986,616 1,041,059 442,891 453,708 451 Me higan 
: Wi 

Columbia, Dayton 1,000,000 3,157,642 1,847,810 1,891,594 785,041 483,124 923,589 246,561 227,369 - — 


Commerce, Glens Falls 1,000,000 5,008,055 1,691,976 1,318,461 1,794,191 678,972 794,694 

600,333 596,58 nesot 
1,472,272 1,348 anawk 
80,000 


Commercial Union Fire, New York.. 1,000,000 3,388,017 891,640 818,863 1,331,483 543,589 

Commonwealth, New York 1,000,000 7,632,968 2,748,865 2,497,883 3,266,387 1,592,625 

Concordia, Milwaukee........ Se newes 1,000,000 5,564,988 1,486,924 1,873,712 2,489,846 1,904,664 2,648,958 993,452 990,339 1, ional. 
ional 


Connecticut Fire, Hartford 2,000,000 20,157,007 8,222,844 7,152,485 7,239,658 7,301,769 8,285,424 3,279,481 3,431,753 320,000 By ional 


Continental, New York 19,420,991 104,666,984 44,273,170 37,109,650 26,146,921 25,981,294 32,106,683 12,613,530 12,605,343 2,999,834 

Cosmopolitan Fire, New York 1,000,000 2,684,610 1,000,000 556,051 104,645 1,233,982 80,859 3448 ional 
County, Philadelphia .. 1,000,000 2,405,868 872,862 663,712 147,118 266,749 p473,513 124,628 390,875 100,000 60,Mitional 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit 1,000,000 4,184,884 1,620,057 1,361,509 858,472 1,695,082 1,067,695 819,228 778,202 110,000 478,Mtional 


Detroit National, Detroit 200,000 622,047 195,714 194,358 180,003 208,880 222,209 92,483 93,791 10,000 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro 500,000 1,732,630 734,449 1,241,589 1,368,333 1,588,255 810,800 921,570 40,600 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque 1,000,000 5,494,544 1,240,278 2,117,765 2,157,916 2,391,432 981,612 966,220 100,000 
Eagle Fire, New York 500,000 1,920,333 808,783 697,179 449,008 489,143 513,732 213,648 226,590 . 
East and West, New Haven 1,000,000 3,131,309 1,330,446 1,241,314 589,962 583,521 744,064 219,534 232,059 


Eastern Fire, Atlantic City 200,000 608,926 276,195 278,354 65,510 85,731 93,228 24,550 

Empire Fire, Brooklyn 400,000 1,200,968 282,230 521,738 599,288 138,225 738,566 

Empire State, Watertown 1,000,000 1,027,001 519,343 471,570 125,877 m1,038,997 

Employers’ Fire, Boston.... bok 1,000,000 1,209,803 760,700 2,520,924 2,249,871 08,718,147 

Equitable Fire, Charleston 300,000 1,216,214 599,317 579,975 248,905 230,737 298,985 118,620 108,932 


Equitable F. & M., Providence 1,000,000 6,692,408 8,548,578 3,190,382 1,447,932 1,460,854 1,732,982 655,888 686,051 100,000 
Equity Fire, Kansas City . . 200,000 977,606 577,094 521,100 6 207,898 227,474 94,389 60,247 2,500 
Eureka-Sec. F. & M., Cincinnati F 3,512,752 1,252,456 1,210,650 ‘ 1,184,019 1,702,505 462,743 444,187 40,000 
Excelsior, Syracuse..........e.ee0. sae 250,000 716,692 190,628 217,045 250 289,925 301,174 113,568 108,188 
maport, New York. ...0.00c00c0e0 — 1,000,000 8,648,198 1,673,720 2,010,222 738,729 729,022 896,364 104,888 311,429 


Federal, Jersey City 2,000,000 15,448,340 6,971,254 6,129,802 4,044,742 4,004,414 5,383,095 1,436,352 1,589,018 a346,477 
Federal Union, Chicago : 2 1,000,000 2,412,591 544,753 547,665 714,875 682,862 805,231 315,924 324,128 75,000 
Fidelity and Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 1,000,000 4,702,500 2,309,275 2,985,668 2,049,705 85,200,862 270,457 ‘mpbale eas eceenses 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York ° 18,797,717 86,168,951 37,460,925 29,528,089 21,998,704 21,476,385 27,171,052 10,669,546 10,158,213 1,999,987 
Fidelity Union, Dallas 500,000 1,830,678 395,054 370,724 1,046,726 995,026 1,117,340 418,967 356,496 aeme eae 
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Total Assets -——Net Surplus——, —Net Premiums Written—, *Total Dividends to Exp 
‘OMPANY Capital i980" 73580" 1929” 1929 1928 7929" — Pais ec 1929 
COs 
American Stock Companies $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Association, Philadelphia Ee 5,500,000 29,552,992 10,176,726 11,868,320 10,915,216 10,698,504 12,766,671 5,204,100 5,163,915 1,664,091 5,389,116 
man’s Fund, San Francisco...... 7,500,000 39,802,808 12,533,166 8,662,939 18,625,040 19,045,009 22,836,329 9,666,241 10,527,336 1,250,000 8,519,612 
mens, Washington, ee 200,000 789,086 286,441 283,832 162,425 146,448 228,526 37,578 »111 16,000 105,255 
men’s, Newark.......-se-eeeeees 18,777,000 60,811,871  27.539,645 t27,787,096 10,095,256 14,284,983 30,908,295 7,450,893 7,427,544 3,405,108 8,495,651 
American, New ER a esc mie ia.6i6 1,000,000 4,344,661 1,866,309 1,791,478 863,837 775,428 1,045,375 362,893 SR —(‘ié‘éK Wu wacigs 384,859 
National, Seattle.............. 1,000,000 2,953,237 1,017,300 v1,010,917 923,880 31,597 1,241,433 76,262 9 9,600 339,213 
hklin Fire, Philadelphia......... 2,500,000 22,629,021 11,015,245 4,074,942 6,272,801 5,059,943 w14,364,265 2,440,168 2,274,742 x560,000 2,506,908 
hklin National, New York........ 1,000,000 3,086,392 1,086,520 622,415 463,235 398,899 y1,367,246 208,026 BTRGEe . ccvasees 192,652 
bral Exch. Ins. Corp., New York.. 1,000,000 16,398,685 6,191,592 4,241,540 11,750,675 10,539,192 12,433,534 4,754,463 4,808,339 2,200,000 2,837,408 
pral Ins. Co. of Amer., Seattle... 1,000,000 6,372,783 1,293,475 1,375,830 3,623,808 3,157,802 3,982,020 1,477,384 1,020,483 z370,000 1,489,508 
ral Schuyler Fire, Albany....... 200,000 510,247 301,354 305,565 19,374 4,299 52,518 a. See er 10,000 18,749 
gia Home, COURIER 0). <:0 sees 6 500,000 1,910,919 776,153 774,537 684,805 —25,969 766,132 119,655 274,958 25,000 312,251 
manic Fire, New York.........+. 1,000,000 2,877,299 1,079,014 1,595,260 | SO’ 1,109,121 BRUGTE - : vsadedan | “sieadhes 548,669 
rd F. & M., Philadelphia........ 1,000,000 6,252,741 1,851,083 2,202,137 2,489,846 1,904,664 2,776,657 993,452 990,339 80,000 1,337,993 
3 Falls, Glens Falls Feseeeeeocees 5,000,000 23,429,396 6,121,446 5,596,512 8,255,977 8,473,294 10,611,056 3,634,147 3,980,263 1,490,000 3,976,160 
e of America, Pittsburgh........ 1,000,000 2,273,829 417,707 832,407 517,238 444,626 **906,275 357,781 293,634 77113,133 889 
eand Rutgers Fire, New York.. 7,000,000 105,991,540 44,315,486 37,252,917 338,729,468 28,594,482 42,840,998 17,513,631 17,030,338 1,680,000 12,183,759 
nite State Fire, Portsmouth...... 1,000,000 3,954,680 1,206.267 1,149,367 1,393,445 1,189,823 1,544,394 585,053 567,568 60,000 £923 
CS rtange Reg gta peeses ag yee eee aaa ye te 27,729,319 20,143,950 20,512,152 e292 961 9,603,856 9,795,855 2,480,000 a 

t Eastern Fire, ite Plains.... 3 is OE | Sweusieee eee | edslancos ot 2 ee | ere ree are ey ce , 
tenes, CHICKEOs cc0:06 656 c00cees 500,000 1,670,128 402,429 428,248 482,043 502,062 570,472 203,722 217,093 50,173 254,277 
anty Fire, Providence..........- 750,000 2,417,578 526,747 569,185 1,111,688 1,011,658 1,200,232 540,176 380,790 75,000 516,591 
Mem, NEW YOKE... 2. ccsceccoces 1,000,000 7,380,905 3,872,530 3,656,151 875,386 1,080,114 1,150,883 425,821 431,432 120,000 340,164 
over Fire, New York...........- 4,000,000 238,703,714 12,802,949 9,877,812 5,769,471 4,958,905 aal0,813,425 2,358,599 2,208,110 bb325,000 2,797,292 
monia Fire, Buffalo.............. 1,000,000 4,616,163 2,025,714 1,937,296 1,054,149 552,588 1,227,969 222,948 163,352 110,000 386,052 
ford Fire, Hartford.......:esee 10,000,000 96,794,724 33,185,595 28,046,087 43,626,167 46,848,752 49,728,997 20,533,663 25,086,323 2,400,000 19,863,946 
ne F. & M., San Francisco....... 1,000,000 6,576,989 2,252,752 2,212,335 2,858,589 2,715,209 3,190,854 1,309,741 1,252,749 200,000 1,346,795 
“| gag os ea ai dials: divers ears ere oe eee maa me oer 47,258,452 bear oe Shin 24,810,474 3,600,000 —— 

neland, New York.........--eeee- 5 ‘ g »7 255,311 366,277 405,144 413, 134,587 ae 836. ewencnes ° 
nestead Fire, Baltimore.......... 500,000 1,838,567 477,335 433,741 580,867 403,624 641,560 139,392 64,457 50,000 215,264 
DE GW LOEMs acct poceeas casei 1,000,000 4,841,510 1,227,324 1,168,509 2,406,177 2,671,700 cc3,006,409 1,304,751 1,483,117 dd30,000 1,131,208 
eria! Assurance, New York....... 500,000 3,855,552 1,879,924 1,899,452 1,169,138 1,236,297 ee1,553,627 508,406 567,344 50,000 572,326 
orters & Exporters, New York... 1,000,000 4,535,859 774,365 1,056,542 2,711,163 3,329,562 3,019,857 1,872,810 1,861,340 160,000 1,432,870 
pendence, Philadelphia .......... 1,000,000 2,622,769 ££705,267 535,103 653,227 637,778 838,176 360,175 253,688 70,000 376,017 
RIAL, AUTOR, "GHEID < 6c.ccsccdssees 500,000 2,077,029 513,461 526,284 352,184 618,349 466,913 393,668 333,739 50,000 148,072 
Co. of No. Amer., Philadelphia. . 10,000,000 89,789,006 39,989,786 35,227,614 33,541,721 34,903,907 38,292,078 14,475,769 15,387,269 2,500,000 16,749,203 
Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia 1,000,000 8,010,038 3,253,468 3,131,067 2,281,311 2,409,714 2,814,606 1,311,967 1,227,343 159,986 1,025,665 
erson Fire, Newark............+- 400,000 1,062,982 445,043 543,816 223,985 95,173 350,791 53,083 Rae squscees 143,515 
ckerbocker, New York..........- 1,000,000 5,031,136 1,054,328 1,278,723 1,545,254 1,363,243 2,016,907 948,151 643,150 235,000 771,059 
ayette Fire, New Orleans........ 200,000 879,363 498,242 475,981 142,308 118,011 185,077 37,065 40,604 32,000 62,225 
Salle Fire, New Orleans......... 500,000 2,008,348 848,207 907,448 670,276 780,717 771,065 260,108 pe. rere rrr. : 315,698 
rty Bell, Philadelphia........... 1,000,000 2,749,646 1,022,066 gg¢1,404,477 664,279 416,704 915,698 251,740 203,237 50,000 316,407 
soln Fire, New York......ccceoce 800,000 4,911,137 1,038,761 1,665,562 3,094,378 2,056,594 3,342,790 1,182,500 1,114,820 180,000 1,362,676 
ee, NCW. POWs 6a deike hiedegens 200,000 916,770 317,429 371,398 527,655 81,076 hh639,835 79,738 4,879 94,695 
g Island Fire, New York.........- 200,000 424,022 122,009 166,125 111,660 43,350 124,430 26,256 3 47,329 
nbermen’s, Philadelphia.......... 1,000,000 5,047,928 1,776,849 1,783,216 1,536,361 1,559,269 1,768,623 717,922 653,965 740,302 
estic Fire, New York..........+- 500,000 781,235 152,124 252,968 67,407 36,809 140,623 13,133 136 60,492 
phattan F. & M., New York...... 400,000 1,729,851 570,224 530,533 652,787 515,845 736,632 271,248 259,303 305,059 
pend, Baltimore ......ccccsccccscs 1,000,000 2,879,502 1,206,180 1,014,353 692,328 916,959 838,854 336,942 295,006 211,729 
Bsachusetts F. & M., Boston....... 1,000,000 2,946,441 1,330,887 1,161,698 377,414 407,045 642.690 154,277 86,070 100,000 147,353 
hanics, Philadelphia ............. 600,000 5,078,814 1,143,220 1,510,944 2,489,846 1,904,664 2,653,160 993,452 990,339 48,000 1,337.993 
h. & Traders, New Orleans...... 1,000,000 5,126,752 2,011,530 2,004,907 1,658,449 1,725,293 1,864,228 922,001 938,822 300,000 695,621 
cantile, New York.........- eocee 1,000,000 7,374,295 2,513,313 2,235,893 3,121,729 8,227,727 3,400,813 1,339,871 1,459,918 175,000 1,441,784 
chants & Mfrs., Newark......... 1,000,000 5,700,850 ii1,500,000 ii1,500,000 2,187,958 2,151,188 3,065,361 621,407 386,303 240,000 1,020,152 
chants Fire, Denver..........s0. 400,000 1,822,467 502,346 419,819 646,664 717,481 jj780,278 311,555 279,346 40,499 336,514 
chants Fire, New York.......... 3,000,000 14,892,547 5,405,889 4,615,512 3,801,051 4,139,197 5,058,290 1,554,746 1,686,629 502,500 1,743,394 
chants, Providence. .......-seseee 1,000,000 3,177,547 576,990 651,035 1,603,016 1,439,833 1,725,172 853,694 646,641 109,934 721,466 
Se; ONE cs sdaeeeaawcncaas 1,000,000 8,964,681 832,507 754,416 2,329,854 1,721,109 2,455,583 882,826 py eer 897,470 
ropolitan Fire. New York........ 200,000 813,164 585,044 68,477 18,490 124,810 kk625,687 45,651 5,646 26,886 9,044 
higan F. & M., Detroit.......... 1,000,000 3,970,629 1,122,277 647,535 1,351,322 1,357,670 ccl,776,516 641,545 678,161 20,000 603,743 
waukee Mech., Milwaukee........ 2,000,000 13,045,127 3,158,536 3,549,846 5,503,784 5,141,415 6,100,641 2,236,063 2,687,271 280,000 3,237,149 
weneapolis F. & M., Minneapolis.. 400,000 1,247,918 415,703 425,833 1,206,492 1,213,824 1,249,522 584,535 541,798 40,000 579,344 
anesota Fire, Chatfield...........- 500,000 1,292,063 149,484 344,015 342,341 113,825 419,889 124,686 38,938 50,000 216,828 
hawk Hire, NeW WOtiois <<cccacses 1,000,000 3,123,353 812,661 1,252,839 1,408,160 459,993 1,546,836 243,741 Seen. -. «ammnans 512,203 
ional-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh... 1,000,000 5,233,116 1,162,486 1,518,297 2,489,846 1,904,664 2,689,743 993,452 990,339 80,000 1,337,993 
jonal Fire, Hartford......0.-cee- 5,000,000 51,774,484 19,680,239 16,597,600 21,188,926 21,123,523 11 25,104,123 10,558,082 10,781,063 850,000 9,280,726 

ional F. & M., Elizabeth......... 500,000 1,263,189 652,926 Ale, ~~ acexneds 811 177,056 16,158 —10,773 50,000 2 
tional Liberty, New York........- 10,000,000 31,499,640 9,110,061 20,581,596 10,972,194 9,974,283 13,584,008 5,249,517 4,726,628 2,999,791 4,986,783 
jonal Reserve, Dubuque........ ee 500,000 3,031,012 614,640 610,791 1,369,533 1,486,322 1,523,926 645,446 656,211 50,000 668,508 
tional Security Fire, Omaha...... 1,000,000 2,589,184 975,000 870,426 634,859 596,735 738,750 281,090 276,130 50,000 248,948 
tional Union, Pittsburgh.......... 5,000,000 23,889,998 3,567,660 2,796,145 16,474,612 14,227,014 18,880,539 8,333,236 7,148,625 540,000 c6,785,539 
RNG, ONG. oc tgumeoscens 400,000 905,919 231,096 145,968 246,352 204,646 mm369,118 94,045 112,056 31,395 142,359 
vark Fire, Newark.......sseeeees 2,000,000 9,734,526 2,596,921 2,911,810 4,281,254 4,014,421 4,735,645 1,867,054 1,808,083 nn660,000 2,083,352 
y Brunswick, New Brunswick.... 1,000,000 4,883,768 1,564,463 1,549,292 1,687,953 1,409,121 1,877,165 520,982 258,297 135,000 665,328 
w England Fire, Pittsfield........ 300,000 1,351,383 754,421 710,075 260,532 289,171 381,825 118,427 ° 113,733 30,000 112,229 
’ Hampshire, Manchester........ 3,000,000 18,423,527 8,504,303 7,226,679 5,250,110 5,136,710 007,180,478 2,451,131 2,406,386 pp435,174 2,422,351 
maersey, Nowiwe...... v0seveeasc 1,000,000 4,409,681 1,003,043 910,998 2,185,019 2,358,464 2,569,843 1,099,083 986,781 100,000 1,077,597 
w York Fire, New York..... 1,000,000 2,906,281 558,225 794,949 335,864 899,825 590,183 411,176 188,344 185,000 162,567 
ri York State Fire,. Albany 200,000 1,826,178 753,258 807,193 853,614 893,164 1,156,030 502,438 356,958 52,000 364,764 
Ww York Underwriters, New York.. 2,000,000 6,878,565 3,777,367 3,542,936 1,089,823 1,019,976 1,341,826 419,605 . rere 484,889 
pera Fire, New. York. ...0.00ee 5,000,000 27,983,350 8,616,259 9,804,294 10,503,953 11,335,104 11,785,408 5,178,705 5,451,793 800,000 c5,181,817 
rth Carolina Home, Raleigh....... 1,000,000 2,914,646 1,160,836 1,126,314 669,987 600,636 787,360 274,760 218,290 120,000 331,754 
ern, New York........ evccece oe 2,000,000 10,394,516 3,607,496 3,424,470 3,747,979 3,957,557 4,255,107 1,705,783 1,635,963 320,000 1,864,891 
eth River, New York...........+- 4,000,000 25,792,870 10,055,024 11,848,204 10,350,133 10,081,076 12,879,429 5,278,291 5,232,542 qq880,000 4,623,100 
} hhwestern z & M., Minneapolis. . 1,000,000 3,374,280 818,135" 406,589 531,394 539,816 rr953,686 268,764 297,328 50,000 261,601 
western National, Milwaukee.. 2,000,000 15,915,330 4,493,931 4,027,490 5,249,813 5,165,022 5,954,909 2,079,845 2,004,518 480,000 2,867,990 
dental, San Francisco..........- 1,000,000 3,602,270 1,952,032 1,914,413 718,438 388,700 881,898 147,258 Ph) ere rey 338,717 
D lony, Boston RaiAae dan ceeCoate 1,000,000 9,372,347 5,753,528 5,206,891 2,110,261 2,171,125 2,677,507 1,010,837 1,123,037 80,000 887,313 
ominion Fire, Roanoke......... 1,000,000 1,589,686 327,438 340,617 354,075 137,053 438,294 102,242 61,137 60,000 157,756 
nt, Hartford Eiko hese Raed RSS 1,000,000 7,575,857 2,835,635 2,952,083 2,447,776 2,544,769 2,727,391 1,016,609 1,206,761 250,000 1,318,587 
Ne 'Fire, New York.......ceceees 1,000,000 7,013,848 2,353,357 2,012,380 3,198,013 3,468,720 8,591,866 1,459,510 1,417,299 200,000 1,577,156 
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i ational, Sacramento........ 1,250,000 3,175,469 1,444,224 2,595,401 442,543 248,057 $8638,042 121,947 107,649 82,500 
Doaeas toe Co. Amer., N. Y....- 200,000 2.056,300 801,715 700,851 785,787 845,556 852,261 360,601 PLE: Ce 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia..... 1,000,000 17,189,802 6,760,776 6,400,675 6,557,404 6,926,780 7,258,512 3,099,831 3,014,347 450,000 
Peoples Fire, Frederick...........-++ 200,000 9,486 415,909 118,420 441,893 270,035 tt 922,223 296,284 94,176 43,805 
Peoples National, New York......... 1,000,000 4,364,671 1,147,615 3,145,753 2,032,010 1,849,021 2,444,518 944,568 910,046 299,990 
Philadelphia F. & M., Philadelphia... 1,000,000 5,043,187 1,786,696 1,543,436 1,850,305 1,920,950 2,049,876 829,921 915,499 125,000 
Philadelphia National, Philadelphia.. 1,000,000 2,937,714 1,508,572 1,534,039 400,722 216,284 573,895 100,068 4,645 25,000 
Phoenix, Hartford........ Sates ewes 6,000,000 45,161,480 22,094,879 21,120,772 11,997,148 12,100,074 14,468,423 5,434,502 5,686,906 uul,384,772 
Potomac, Washington.............+- 500,000 3,712,780 1,295,421 1,169,342 1,818,836 1,905,186 1,984,276 904,905 (i ee 
Preferred Risk Fire, Topeka......... 250,000 1,258,517 267,580 251,552 559,806 564,620 623,603 257,015 DM ems ccs 
Presidential F. & M., Chicago ile 250,000 1,458,791 216,127 158,887 805,754 614,979 904.741 375, 236 321,625 mine aeom aa 
Providence Washington, Providence. . 3,000,000 22,912,985 18,010,814 12,580,411 6,777,001 7,295,948 8,379,534 3,350,110 3,940,566 660,000 
ES ES 8 : a eee 500,000 1,334,667 613,334 605,943 145,814 147,816 195,161 7,250 ,021 15,000 
Public Mire, Mewark.......ccccccces 1,000,000 8,336,789 2,007,821 3,168,228 6,347,650 2,612,522 6,596,463 1,783,558 Pr fh ae 
ON ee 5,000,000 24,796,297 7,805,481 7 735, 508 9,783,045 9,605,534 10,835,575 4,312,358 4,298,131 700,000 
Raritan Valley, Raritan, N. J....... 200,000 356,059 108,345 106,163 71,733 5,736 86,715 OGG cia yese Nees 
Reliable Fire, Dayton..............- 250,000 1,550,165 816,134 789,402 330,254 403,155 390,969 150,020 152,978 45,000 
Reliance, Philadelphia............... 1,000,000 2,813,610 417,868 524,838 986,427 925,201 1,145,126 429,650 450,129 150,000 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh............ 1,000,000 3,819,894 vv1,000,000 ww1,000,000 1,546,107 561,641 1,957,759 431,792 284,624 189,978 
Rhode Island, Providence............ 2,000,000 8,264,539 2,529,420 1,820,966 3,003,670 2,927,857 4,050,688 1,690,031 1,509,909 xx301,233 
micnmond, New Work. ..0...2s020000 1,000,000 3,924,309 1,364,490 1,564,773 1,220,789 1,316,493 1,550,151 687,620 658,760 bb80,000 
Rochester-American, New York...... 1,000,000 3,216,749 1,656,069 yy1,569,825 760,968 124,260 990,842 140,070 3,72 50,000 
Rocky Mt. Fire, Great Falls......... 275,000 713,401 315,132 301 91,071 95,472 128,074 42,701 40,795 22,000 
Safeguard, New York.........ccese. 200,000 2,123,188 1,088,034 1,064,981 540,345 510,084 615,830 269,336 274,790 20,000 
Savannah Fire, Savannah........... 200,000 617,100 164,722 118,950 22Z139,359 512,402 173,105 216,816 264,699 Memb vacate 
Seaboard F. & M., New York........ 1,000,000 2,521,340 1,260,410 1,500,000 ye | eee 12,960,196 Reno ‘eeccwiaee. eabice, 
Security, New Haven............... 2,000,000 13,662,095 4,532,252 4,375,219 6,011,392 6,276,812 6,537,288 3,015,076 3,197,996 240,000 
Security Fire, Davenport...........- 500,000 2,197,461 583,103 566,712 645,864 606,793 773,792 206,019 191,525 60,000 
Sentinel Fire, Springfield............ 500,000 1,639,070 846,808 791,970 260,844 277,086 330,136 118,377 150,624 15,000 
Service Fire, Brooklyn.............. 200,000 336,051 PR = ae arse oe ee 2 126,024 a. -  cexacsaes “@eateses 
South Carolina, Columbia............ 250,000 1,015,401 225,960 155,859 418,052 577,070 3 569,742 224,561 84,663 #14,000 
Southern Fire, New York............ 1,000,000 3,021,973 0 v7 223,610 ek. | re Reece eer eee 
Southern Home, Charleston.......... 500,000 1,704,516 401,160 170,505 706,088 878,021 1,139,970 442,324 541,213 15,000 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield...... 5,000,000 39,244,119 14,230,307 12,516,531 16,224,267 16,995,394 17,973,943 7,824,348 8,489,744 806,000 
OS ae at | 4,000,000 35,044,673 14,948,188 12,640,715 15,939,737 17,251,856 17,660,505 7,841,880 9,404,443 1,000,000 
Standard Fire, Trenton............. 600,000 3,167,569 788,881 754,814 1,238,862 1,291,429 1,384,823 600,391 589,365 72,000 
Standard Fire, Hartford............. 1,000,000 4,267,852 1,192,787 1,120,835 1,402,772 1,152,156 1,703,332 528,520 543,827 80,000 
Standard, New York.......ccscccess 1,000,000 4,937,706 2,319,515 2,103,803 1,367,763 1,408,610 1,718,246 597,898 491,768 aaieens 
Se rere 1,000,000 5,354,480 1,763,589 1,647,955 2,133,718 2,048,589 2,852,018 947,469 980,245 100,000 
State F. & M., Peoria, Ill............ ; 250,000 292,716 2,852 105,819 —14,150 103,367 18,495 45,098 COE . echecens 
Stuyvesant, New Work... .....00.<00ee. 1,000,000 5,291,725 1,318,267 1,559,489 2,612,633 2,007,399 2,974,584 1,110,998 980,586 ° 69,986 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh............ 1,000,000 5,073,876 1,012,676 1,345,011 2,489,846 1,904,664 2,666,208 993,452 990,339 80,000 
es 500,000 2,746,717 1,437,173 1,368,361 928,592 175,904 1,546,715 176,395 ME. “ediaighrwers 
Sylvania, Philadelphia............... 1,500,000 5,395,040 71,500,000 * 1,500,000 1,979,847 898,212 2,651,384 427,610 115,588 202,500 
Transcontinental, New York......... 1,000,000 3,462,616 1,117,145 511,011 899,611 707,404 % 2,209,870 408,932 Ce , , a  anere 
Transportation, New York.......... 2,000,000 5,342,141 1,956,684 930,284 1,400,678 347,815 2,223,396 393,499 66,807 10,000 
Travelers Fire, Hartford............ 2,000,000 14,694,864 2,435,191 2,416,320 8,500,830 8,335,849 9,120,608 3,734,868 Ae re 
RD ING, MOGUIOB 60.06 ccc scecccces 1,000,000 2,273,482 648,988 696,415 691,490 479,638 10 830,419 243,596 ,094 60,000 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis......... 500,000 1,383,620 487,127 394,287 296,508 471,039 380,863 241,584 436,448 15,000 
ee | ere 200,000 982,040 407,948 398,690 316,136 339,271 462,891 178,914 182,032 20,000 
United American, Pittsburgh........ 300,000 1,450,238 356,948 364,050 555,627 558,267 644,956 261,981 228,852 42,000 
United Firemen’s, Philadelphia...... 1,000,000 4,269,154 1,324,126 1,255,556 1,194,057 1,230,736 1,353,414 560,308 537,650 50,000 
United States Fire, New York....... 5,000,000 38,961,914 16,005,782 16,045,643 15,828,307 15,525,126 18,721,478 7,769,243 7,956,233 121,080,000 
U. S. Merchants & Shippers. N. Y... 1,000,000 7,289,005 2,215,505 1,876,216 4,107,621 3,677,751 4,699,488 2,125,535 2,073,954 110,000 
ay 1,250,000 5,189,236 1,080,613 1,687,693 3,150,509 1,825,846 3,480,273 1,269,460 69,492 175,000 
Utah Home Fire, Salt Lake City..... 400,000 1,813,751 882,469 893,917 407,421 449,068 501,477 212,244 236,618 72,000 
Victory, Philadelphia... ......cccccseee 1,000,000 2,661,576 414,871 505,273 986,561 925,341 1,169,254 427,028 449,314 150,000 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond......... 500,000 3,650,864 1,408,098 1,325,826 1,430,689 1,817,218 1,617,395 675,758 674,042 100,000 
Washington Assurance, New York... 500,000 1,510,736 621,235 523,559 346,633 362,570 473,295 165,520 (hn a_i 
Westchester Fire, New York......... 2,000,000 17,907,550 6,195,505 5,933,142 7,702,521 8,717,034 8,888,953 4,100,006 4,443,974 500,000 
Western Fire, Fort Scott............ 500,000 1,550,004 500,000 500,000 343,397 232,445 402,583 135,927 POG. .occtmnues 
Wheeling Fire, Wheeling............ 200,000 979,014 277,733 247,420 356,461 398,120 400,529 187,940 197,051 20,000 
World F. @& M., Hartford............ 1,000,000 4,026,238 1,361,296 868,227 1,657,302 1,192,593 2,088,139 665,174 UOWmGet éhcetes 
Zurich Fire, New York.............. 200,000 564,166 4) ee Ct (+ i cc444,498 PEODe:  ~eeeeees  tindexces 
American Reinsurance Companies 
American Reserve, New York........ 500,000 4,349,348 1,503,307 1,742,132 2,100,725 2,498,726 2,384,406 1,114,951 1,228, bor 200,000 
Associated Reinsurance Co., N. Y.... 400,000 1,585,639 524,356 589,149 889,792 102,658 947,640 cS - es See 
Hagle Fire, Newark... .....ccssesccces 1,000,000 5,490,457 1,500,000 1,500,000 2,376,423 2,537,930 2,867,256 1,270,320 1,431, 372 230,000 
Fire Reassurance Co., New York..... 400,000 4,544,314 1,224,849 1,257,173 2,974,869 2,934,664 3,188,866 1,631,103 1,714,574 32,000 
Guardian Fire Assur., New York.... 1,500,000 7,579,670 2,845,425 2,185,212 3,538,454 2,952,699 5,181,174 1,554,230 1,177,175 450,000 
Hamburg-American, New York...... 300,000 3,059,602 1,054,520 1,255,649 1,481,150 Ror 1,699,726 828,874 748,832 100,000 
International, New York............ 1,000,006 9,923,139 8,738,933 3,488,616 4,326,614 4,706,647 5,252,066 2,518,286 2,447,945 320,000 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids.... 500,000 8,777,940 1,009,921 832,635 2,357,694 7. ,662,517 2,512,855 830,453 725,139 100,000 
A ee re 400,000 4,055,904 1,535,919 1,489,723 1,679,025 2°446,855 1,916,854 1,142,130 1,087,362 156,000 
Pilot Reinsurance, New York........ 1,500,000 5,182,650 1,837,510 934,295 1,409,963 1,165,781 12 2,607,889 518,168 494,197 13 90,000 
Prudential of Gt. Brit., New York... 500,000 4,190,406 1,615,928 1,363,313 1,745,667 2,308,439 1,934,446 1,152,540 1,067,428 125,000 
Reins. Corp. of America, New York.. 300,000 2,289,359 647,864 828,220 1,814,708 1,474,945 142,191,295 899,227 260,024 90,000 
SR ere 3,000,000 19,512,611 6,271,293 5,410,77 9,691,654 7,774,016 15 11,583,137 5,054,594 4,905,535 16 577,000 
Underwriters Reinsurance, Trenton.. 300,000 571,987 33,778 145,123 229,178 80,649 251,167 61,907 437 18,000 

Foreign Direct Writing 
Companies 

Atlas Assurance, London............ 100,000 7,125,758 2,392,367 2,389,908 4,002,354 4,168,817 4,284,083 2,042,325 rit | re ee 
British America, Toronto............ 200,000 3,922,236 1,795,208 1,661,216 1,766,539 1,910,776 2,113,693 959,773 DIZ TAD we ateccces 
British General, London............. 200,000 1,521 784,569 737,450 599,726 576,526 666,864 275,812 et | rrr 
Caledonian, Edinburgh.............. 200,000 4,546,32 1,543,102 1,540,388 2,502,155 2,676,142 2,726,165 1,390,948 G5 oY | 
Century, Edinburgh and London..... 400,000 3,169,752 1,232,327 1,171,053 1,691,247 1,546,167 1,852,967 887,086 VOmGee. | nccseawe 
Commercial Union, London.......... 400,000 16,308,037 6,834,995 6,042,948 9,574,015 9,345,310 10,275,410 4,043,702 Lies | eee 
Eagle, Star & Brit. Doms., London.. 400,000 6,786,967 3,061,383 2,630,958 3,291,574 3,678,159 3,597,724 2,006,665 2,144,645 malate ark 3 
RD RUG MIE. 6 oe cs ct ccccess 200,000 1,366,770 461,506 555,649 1,069,535 484,931 1,123,370 428,701 fe ree 
emistax Tire, BMoelifax. ..........000 200,000 2,482,056 1,520,589 1,536,994 915,101 192,284 1,008,003 135,514 7,478 i 
Law Union & Rock, Lendon......... 200,000 2,797,166 1,222,869 1,258,132 1,045,720 1,055,862 1,152,334 477,547 474,992 oe 
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tre Exe Cash Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Income 7——Losses Paid———, Stockholders Paid 
1929 COMPANY Capital 1930 1930 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 
$ ‘ preign Direct Writing Companies $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
82,500 verpool & Lon. & Globe, Liverpool 400,000 19,905,617 5,567,648 5,663,273 11,627,947 11,173,594 12,436,983 5,218,491 Ny oor fee 5,555,937 
ai 19 don & Lancashire, London....... 400,000 8,977,620 4,240,029 4,283,839 3,367,393 3,627,028 3,738,979 1,581,111 Eee! ew tacene 1,697,501 
450,000 ggdMMondon & Prov. M. & G., London... 200,000 ‘1,271,169 708,190 655,765 550,828 532,786 600,785 280,566 Cr RRR 255,342 
43,805  "gMMondon & Scottish, London.......... 400,000 1,948,611 1,081,266 1,052,656 583,566 885,586 674,280 343,884 WGSGE fn ccccss 314,163 
ig OC 
rT . ondon Assurance, Landon. 2502656 400,000 8,714,416 3,182,159 3,234,690 4,704,015 4,791,467 5,046,649 2,331,314 yn SR ere 2,269,037 
125,000 qomMectherlands, The Hague. .....cccceee 200,000 1,694,142 1,023,106 1,031,671 570,206 616,124 632,780 324,128 Rees 301,133 
25,000 iew Zealand, Auckland............. 400,000 1,708,379 1,046,812 1,026,495 593,545 603,143 662,088 310,899 i aS 264,263 
384,772 worth Brit. & Merc., London........ 400,000 17,511,771 6,559,387 5,993,979 9,332,861 9,133,487 10,383,485 4,110,582 4,372,184 ........ 8,976,477 
Beats OB th China, Shanghai.............. 400,000 1,102,918 955,911 977,852 162,812 165,224 211,401 63,831 TIME Sokcwcek 71,646 
—s orthern Assurance, London........ 400,000 9,327,040 3,045,557 3,150,216 4,863,109 4,895,620 .5,258,935 2,118,404 eS ree 2,350,139 
iceatans orwich Union, Norwich............ 400,000 7,691,709 2,803,363 2,541,805 3,740,688 3,907,697 4,056,400 1,807,163 2,040,475 “ieesans 1,847,873 
$60,000 alatine, London.......--..eeeeeeees 200,000 4,568,417 2,230,579 2,137,207 1,856,113 1,793,344 2,056,402 858,060 SRE lwkcccaes 914,891 
15,000 ar] Assurance, London............ 200,000 2,344,768 947,878 754,168 1,146,482 1,288,716 1,254,404 664,537 WOE «© Kidewaes 485,780 
00,000 UM oenix Assurance, London.......... 400,000 8,625,635 3,149,145 3,300,522 4,328,457 4,461,418 4,653,220 2,056,701 2,085,251 ........ 2,134,020 
5 eensland, Sydney.........-.seeees 400,000 1,785,700 1,022,168 1,002,538 580,975 613,978 652,761 261,378 yr 333,881 
Ter oyal, Liverpool..........seeceeeees 400,000 25,287,745 9,683,904 9,276,637 12,079,800 12,839,679 13,018,175 5,673,502 6,034,065 eaanedea 5,727,241 
45,000 oyal Exchange, London...........- 400,000 5,427,999 1,883,126 1,928,274 3,010,481 3,006,588 3,221,180 1,434,343 eS rere 1,394,798 
50,000 ottish Union & Natl., Edinburgh. . 200,000 9,323,490 3,584,477 3,167,274 4,342,014 4,378,710 4,723,037 2,095,182 pt arr 1,936,130 
OLass outh British, Auckland............. 200,000 1,012,317 812,256 777,035 179,622 178,958 221,891 88,196 SOR Gee uslecewes 82,161 
andard Marine, Liverpool.......... 200,000 4,180,225 2,733,768 2,806,685 1,392,433 1,298,463 1,573,651 592,683 Co, rer 398,547 
80,000 Bile TERVEYDOON» ¢ o:6:4:5 ne.cnice:ese0re sere’ 200,000 1,838,667 599,307 585,153 970,324 993,138 1,028,646 466,914 lp Allee 466,259 
50,000 MBER MGM : cc. cs.cciadGosinactxede ¥i8's 400,000 7,796,771 2,190,887 2,736,054 4,568,923 4,562,919 4,882,839 2,055,614 pA | or © 2,200,795 
22,000 nea F. & L., Gothenburg.......... 200,000 3,108,801 1,081,230 1,181,061 1,712,663 1,747,990 1,838,645 947,628 CME ke cange 816,062 
2 
ht gmokio M. & F., NGMID arc) ieistaeieie = snmis 400,000 12,994,065 9,755,328 7,535,236 2,988,363 3,127,411 3,678,069 1,511,189 SGREO © evtemsecn c1,188,450 
me , PUMP EMNGONS 6 v5 s:s/eu meet < ve0.eonss 200,000 3,284,502 1,393,457 1,316,643 1,544,736 1,492,789 1,676,476 706,177 ii. Saeco. 754,689 
a on@nion Fire, Paris...........++.++++- 200,000 2,153,143 602,009 647,972 1,302,190 1,344,349 1,385,058 793,772 763,464 daa wa atalte 582,198 
40,000 2gu@nion Ins. Soc. of Canton.......... 400,000 3,846,424 2,571,028 2,446,743 1,367,313 1,353,528 1,530,692 954,194 i Lie Creer 497,980 
60,000 i DEG HIPC, PAVIGG 6 co 5o5s00b 08s: 200,000 7,953,804 2,448,451 2,315,128 4,589,475 5,131,362 5,370,146 2,624,987 DoT” n't ahveiaae 1,947,049 
—_— estern Assurance, Toronto......... 400,000 5,932,614 2,672,158 2,523,694 2,791,649 2,929,771 3,161,755 1,419,939 EAMsee Re eat ee 1,191,655 
oe filatibe, MORK: 6s ce. cess ress epee 200,000 5,129,283 2,407,661 1,957,725 2,754,189 2,663,933 2,920,873 1,402,832 1,442,618 oteceees 1,259,513 
14,000 ; 
Rana oreign Reinsurance Companies 
06.000 laltica, Copenhagen.............0--- 200,000 2,714,785 1,075,174 1,193,019 1,292,020 1,497,228 1,423,758 770,792 (i rrr ror ce 568,289 
0,000 hristiania General, Oslo............ 200,000 4,191,921 1,822,552 1,376,530 1,371,412 2,823,563 1,606,621 1,361,596 ere 597,977 
: piter General, Bombay...........+ 200,000 836,610 449,766 445,163 309,064 355,935 346,608 182,077 tS rere 133,022 
72,000 Ne er 200,000 1,174,947 462,734 374,395 643,067 684,906 692,684 328,871 See © hreuwees 260,330 
30,000 SINGIN, BOMBAY: .....2.0656c cepa ee 200,000 1,657,776 894,445 874,755 646,172 663,403 688,646 430,747 ee 282,694 
10,000 SBradentia Re- and Coins., Zurich... 200,000 9,967,087 1,068,799 1,067,393 5,243,783 5,872,860 5,727,666 3,077,560 eT ere 1,997,974 
: eins. Co. Salamandra, Copenhagen. . 200,000 5,118,871 1,537,419 1,566,405 2,815,850 3,379,217 3,146,546 1,827,197 pe ree 1,241,052 
ek DAMME, LOCK ONIN, 0 6 6.c:c.s:s cree so8ce 200,000 2,321,685 1,024,056 983,403 879,703 1,292,176 983,110 594,497 654,889 rere ree 359,916 
39,986 kandinavia, Copenhagen............ 300,000 2,626,798 1,071,414 1,002,132 1,627,028 1,364,491 1,774,525 714,236 EEG) esucceus 599,658 
eal wiss Reinsurance, Zurich........... 200,000 8,571,648 2,440,501 2,033,444 4,477,657 5,092,550 4,861,297 2,659,756 2,739,266 ....!... 1,783,467 
12.500 oggenion & Phenix Espanol, Madrid.... 200,000 2,388,609 800,361 787,631 1,146,446 1,287,918 1,253,759 680,566 GOGGGe  § satanwas 478,759 
i aepats - iON Sa ee ere 422,152,278 2,615,234,614 981,472,979  ........ 981,405,261 ........ 1,195,466,395 463,024,846 ........ 64,971,917 4966,590,722 
0,000 gampcrease in 1929...........e.eeeee mare 58,202,068 175,919,425 89,980,395 ........ 7 | rer 35,748,942 —13,059,914 ........ 11,532,868 27,091,607 
0,000 = BN EEGs rea. 5. b ieee Sieisisie't eras saree 363,950,210 2,439,315,189 ........ Ra a ee 924,756,380 1,159,717,453 ........ 476,084,760 53,439,049 939,499,115 
5.000 10 MNOINED  civ'n.s xcs activa cmpanse satus 290,098,410 2,094,915,259 ........ 680,600,946 ........ 929,632,510 1,052,416,834 ........ 471,322,005 50,385,131 914,285,848 
0/000 tH UNE 35 aisieisars ete caietindeeccrnem 268,941,548 1,877,260,042 ........ GEE, 448,444. wedscnee 950,578,616 1,058,257,740  ........ 519,462,624 44,496,250 961,194,290 
= PURUED oan e.caise tin teie one a owe sareiela 252,794,083 1,731,711,406 ........ SIGj989149 cccietiedc 901,272,884 999,605,161 ........ 499,995,146 34,537,590 907,718,927 
2,000 NT Oe L soos sls's'd ada vowecoaisey's 233,128,249 1,596,838,478 ........ 463,531,810 =. ....... 829,797,589 911,659,220 ........ 469,980,642 31,523,064 845,985,253 
0,000 PNB EMED 6 5.5.5 craic cents essen dances 215,992,348 1,474,158,550 .......- 402,604,815 = ..s.ccccer 846,593,733 908,310,709 ........ 453,351,715 30,881,298 818,874,582 
0,000 6,86 MERSIN 5 che. cbadie cies acce Semaine ee 202,829,354 1,387,330,852 ........ 409,361,909 eematnees 718,763,438 800,356,881 ........ 424,138,811 31,799,076 751,893,203 
0,000 1701 NCES 6: < cies. 6 cla oaiere-cinitoclene/adecle 175,936,454 1,310,986,396 ......+. 360,140,077 =... 703,156,568 770,766,937 ........ 452,669,553 24,794,717 772,059,686 
5,000 117 DEMO te areresicio-e eae oeenmecedes 169,184,000 1,283,925,214 ........ 317,078,938... ee 837,206,646 895,765,640 ........ 391,061,637 22,074,130 732,064,574 
"i EE RRS 5.65 a 5 ep ow eco aes bre 'sici ee aes 147,810,754 1,149,911,889  ........ ey oN.) Saree 690,674,573 741,566,364 ........ 397,915,663 19,935,024 581,796,820 
2,000 RMMROROLD  wlcre.cieisip-0id v:aisisvelsid.cwiiaie/a 132,645,805 939,789,700 ........ th, 589,435,959 630,895,861 ........ 280,629,182 16,350,777 510,988,651 
0,000 PETE isco cine s:csdicloniacneon saves ee 119,638,990 825,275,667 ......-. 231,866,309 a aeaddas 506,114,518 539,556.950 ........ 239,249,320 18,075,771 430,701,028 
0,000 MII PSE ois scsina:s.cteheieiele cie'oecbtiarene ape 117,286,664 767,894,406 ........ oS A error 401,940,508 442,784,960 ........ 213,857,320 21,929,807 386,981,618 
cae 138 MA, 19D... ccc cecsccecesoccees L06,408:131 701,515,482 a eain ates 231,329,493 seeeeee- 853,900,590 382,860,875 weeeeees 198,515,307 14,440,153 333,987,782 
0,000 BEBPIDES, Jc) ccdeais dav wag deasedee 103,883,389 664,860,606 ........ 200,437,918 = ........ 336,658,539 368,192,993 ........ 191,341,337 13,873,583 339,209,257 
: Bel Dinseiass atticin dies sry cists ea ee lciei eae 101,696,321 608,099,976 ........ 206, 3GE089 8 fccese ns 325,906,710 351,483,950 ........ 173,797,201 13,514,076 312,286,899 
eee BOE wes 5's ocala sop eee oper es © Cae 91,575,554 617,317,746 cescccce SG HDd 206 -eeeee.. 309,657,967 338,126,163 eeeeeeee 165,770,258 | 12,883,525 295,401,463 
0.000 EWEN dh eiaips)s si cieienece ee elo wertareaer’s 88,030,004 586,080,534 ........ bee 2 i. ae 296,472,485 322,301,162 ........ 162,835,672 12,577,417 288,646,166 
ae 11 CPR ar elie are alas ae 3a! 83,120,004 552,578,144 ........ gi. | ee 287,705,151 312,805,782 ........ 146,326,406 12,805,451 267,282,142 
ioe MOOG: oin'ai hd vinie deb avec er ew eee’ TO,SIZ,0TL SULSEATIS = .ccccccs if A yy 272,608,897 296,806,922 ........ 134,448,845 9,978,491 245,630,194 
ar RN a alia ah cy ox pra of Oar red ecaree eee 72,230,000 460,623,867 «........ ESG;347,066 in ctvnass 253,721,936 271,943,712 ........ 142,626,526 8,931,311 246,644,944 
BUD iors aiars acc aie cide bhai wines ater 74,830,004 432,333,959 ........ 4 a ere 262,000,069 282,619,886 ........ 124,905,335 8,094,558 228,318,001 
BOD Dictslassi G.ctele ee sate acehs nese net 71,500,004 418,599,406  ........ 109,660,109... .. 245,062,741 279,889,967 ........ 230,002,937 7,377,021 323,152,937 
000 BOO DNGo:sals’ns ates eys\n rat s-overaarren ata 65,552,875 422,848,102 ........ 150,177,121... 224,134,569 241,457,627 ........ 108,770,795 7,831,641 197,923,822 
, Bi RIAs a ars ia ele ge Renin kote ewes 61,625,375 382,818,169 ........ 125,931,560 =... 213,534,394 229,892,811 ........ 132,535,337 7,563,428 215,329,199 
eee ie AOOB es oe Sus. Wrctkatd eee 68,202,875 366,722,215 ........ 122,300)45%  wnncecs 167,266,408 209,892,919 ........ 97,181,800 7,160,445 175,653,613 
2,000 
),000 * Includes the premiums, interest, rents and income from all sources except deposit premiums received on perpetual risks, commissions received on reinsurance (de- 
1000 ‘ ucted from reinsurance commissions), premiums of previous years received, appreciation of securities owned (not sold or matured) and in the case of foreign companies, 
1,000 od receipts from their home offices. 7 Includes $2,000,000 surplus paid in. {First column for foreign companies is deposit capital, which is not deducted from surplus. 
1000 — for 1929 and preceding years in this column represent Total Expenditures, Expenses in 1929 aggregated $438,593,959. § Includes $1,000,000 surplus paid in. a Ex- 
7000 Biguc’s Stock dividend, $500,000. bIncludes surplus paid in, $2,540,319. c Includes adjustment expenses. d Includes $100,000 voluntary reserve. eIncludes $21,477 dividends 
000 PD policyholders. f Excludes $1,600,000 voluntary reserve for contingencies. gIncludes $41,844 surplus paid in. h Includes $139,125 surplus paid in. i Excludes volun- 
, Ary reserve, $1,634,393 in 1928 and $1,290,841 in 1929. j Excludes voluntary reserve, $1,969,482 in 1928 and $745,976 in 1929. k Includes $470,469 surplus paid in. 1 Re- 
000 gestured in Firemens of Newark and included in its figures. m Includes $500,000 surplus paid in. n Includes $50,000 surplus paid in. oIncludes $1,000,000 surplus paid 
000 y P Includes $200,000 surplus paid in. q Excludes $500,000 transferred from surplus to capital. r Stock dividend of $400,000 paid in 1929. s Includes $3,000,000 surplus 
yon kid in. t Figures as of April 8, 1929. u Includes $19,544,884 surplus paid in. v Excludes $760,000 contingent reserve. wIncludes $7,000,000 surplus paid in. x Also 
"000 500,000 stock dividend. y Includes $805,000 surplus paid in. zIncludes $240,989 paid policyholders on premiums. ** Includes $176,000 surplus paid in. ++ Excludes $400,- 
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22,615 surplus paid in. tt Includes $416,000 surplus paid in. 
eserve, $1,035,641. xx Includes $100,000 stock dividend. 

2Includes $110,000 surplus paid in. 5: 
urplus paid in. *% Excludes $487,840 reserve for contingencies. 
urplus paid in. 1 Excludes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 
ludes $1,202,575 surplus paid in. 7* Also $400,000 stock dividend. 


aa Includes 
ee Includes $250,000 surplus paid in. 
ii Excluding voluntary reserve, $1,982,628 in 1928 and $888,405 in 1929. 
mm Includes $80,230 surplus paid in. 
aq Excluding $2,000,000 stock dividend. 


Il Includes $2,000,000 surplus paid in. 


ere on Dec. 31, $8,541,532 and all of whose stock is held for the benefit of the insurance company’s stockholders. 
an Investing Co. §§ Includes $275,000 surplus paid in. 
800,000 surplus paid in. dd Also $300,000 stock dividend: 
br contingencies. hhIncludes $75,000 surplus paid in. 

bid. kk Includes $525,000 surplus paid in. 
,250,000 premium on new stock sold. pp Excludes $250,000 stock dividend. 


$3,500,000 premium on $700,000 of stock sold. 
ff Includes $500,000 transferred from capital. 


00 stock dividend. tt Assets and surplus reduced by transfer of shares of certain affiliated insurance companies to Great American Investing 
§9 Not deducting securities transferred to Great Amer- 
bb Excludes $300,000 stock dividend. 


nn Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 


uu Includes stockholders’ tax. vv Excludes $136,867 reserve for contingencies. 
1Includes $1,505,000 surplus paid 


8Includes $20,000 surplus paid in. 


yy Includes special reserve. 
* Also $30,000 stock dividend. 
8 Excludes $1,568,978 reserve for contingencies. 


12 Includes $1,020,000 surplus paid in. 1 Also $200,000 stock dividend. 


zz Company reinsured several portfolios in 1929. 
5Includes $2,000,000 surplus paid in. 

®Includes $1,225,000 surplus paid in. 
144Includes $180,000 surplus paid in. ™In- 


rrIncludes $300,720 surplus paid in. 
ww Excludes voluntary 


Co., Inc., whose assets 


ec Includes 


gz Includes $404,477 reserve 
jjIncludes $50,000 premium on stock 
oo Includes 


ss Includes 


6Includes $420,170 
1° Includes $30,000 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 




















JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Censultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET 


WILLIAM BREIBY 


NEW YORE 


























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
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T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Icord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 














WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 





























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 



































JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


LIFE INSURAN Intermediate, 
Greup, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKM 


Expert Advice en Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
42@ LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Reem 101 Memerial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


























Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 





SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellew, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellew, American Imstitute of Actuaries, 


MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. 0., 
Associate, 


1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


and 6800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City. Me. | 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 
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Producing Permanent 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 

144 Leading Life Underwriters 

This valuable new _ salesmanship 
book is divided into two parts, one 
designed especially for inexperienced 
life insurance solicitors, and the other 
for experienced life underwriters. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE _ INEX- 
PERIENCED AGENT 


{ntelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
tion 
Common Sense Ap- Selling Insurance to 
proach Women 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile eir Source 


Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 


Setting a Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 
Goal Path 

Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 
tracts Bright ance 

Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and 
business-getting experiences of men 
who have made outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 

This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 
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Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 oe: oo Gee 100 “* . 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Insurance > In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


Owing to confusion existing as to 
the interpretation and application of 
section 7855, Compiled Statutes of 
Nebraska, 1922, relating to medical 
examinations for life insurance, the 
Commissioner of Insurance and Secur- 
ities has issued a ruling to the effect 
that no life insurance company shall 
enter into any contract of insurance 
upon lives within that State except 
only those cases and risks coming 
within the statutory exceptions requir- 
ing no medical examination, without 
having previously made or caused to 
be made a prescribed medical examina- 
tion of the person to be insured by a 
legally qualified physician, and such 
examination must be made in person by 
the physician by personal contact with 
and by personal questioning, observ- 
ing and physically examining the per- 
son proposed to be insured. Procuring 
written answers from the prospect to 
form questions presented to the pros- 
pect for answering by a soliciting 
agent and thereafter forwarding same 
to the examining physician shall not 
constitute a medical examination, and 
will not be considered a medical ex- 
amination in conformity to the law of 
Nebraska. 

A ruling by the Nebraska Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and Securities re- 
quires all domestic insurance compa- 
nies and associations writing accident 
or health insurance for periods of more 
than one year to maintain as reserves 
thereon not less than the full unearned 
premiums computed upon 50 per cent 
of the premiums collected. 

Announcement is made by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance and Securities 
of Nebraska that no policy form of 
automobile insurance will hereafter be 
approved ir that State unless the body 
of the policy and all exceptions be 
printed in type not smaller than 10 
point. Schedules and questions and 
answers in application may be printed 
in type not smaller than 8 point. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
vetoed the bill amending section 59 of 
the vehicle and traffic law relating to 
the liability of owners of motor vehi- 
cles and motor cycles. His veto is 
based upon the fact that the State has 
adopted a definite policy to provide the 
same ruling of liability in all cases, 
whereas the bill vetoed would limit 
the amount of damages for which a 
person or corporation would be liable 
to $5,000 for the death or injury to 
one person and would still leave the 
owner subject to unlimited damages if 
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he himself were driving or if an agent 
or employee were driving on the own- 
er’s business. 

Among the bills recently signed by 
Governor Roosevelt of New York are 
those relating to the investment of 
capital and surplus of domestic insur- 
ance corporations other than life (new 
Chapter 717), one relating to the valua- 
tion of policies (new Chapter 716), one 
relating to examinations (new Chapter 
715), one relating to cooperative fire 
insurance corporations (new Chapter 
718) and one providing that an out- 
side casualty company participating in 
a merger must in such merger make 
an agreement providing for appoint- 
ing the Superintendent of Insurance as 
Attorney to receive service of process. 

A bill to amend The Insurance Act 
of Ontario, which recently passed the 
Legislature and received royal assent 
on April 3, is cited as The Insurance 
Act of 1930. A new section requires 
every licensed insurer doing the busi- 
ness of automobile insurance in Ontario 
to file when required with the Super- 
intendent or with such statistical 
agency as he may designate, a record 
of its automobile insurance premiums 
and all its loss and expense costs in 
Ontario, in such form and in accord- 
ance with such system of classification 
as the Superintendent may approve. 
The Superintendent may require any 
agency so designated to compile the 
data so filed in such form as he may 
approve, and the expense of making 
such compilation shall be apportioned 
among the insurers whose data are 
compiled by such agency, by the Super- 
intendent, who shall certify the amount 
due from each insurer and same shall 
be payable by the insurer to such 
agency forthwith. 

Section 70 of the Insurance Act of 
Qntario was amended to clarify sub- 
section 7 and now requires that “The 
statement shall not show as assets the 
unpaid balances owing by agents or 
other insurers in respect of business 
prior to the first day of October in the 
next preceding calendar year, or bills 
receivable on account of the same, or 
unpaid capital or premium of sub- 
scribed shares of capital stock, or in- 
vestment in office furnishing or equip- 
ments, nor shall such statements in- 
clude as assets any investments not 
authorized by any special or general 
act to which the insurer is subject.” 

Section 71 of the Ontario Insurance 
Act was amended so as to provide that 
a balance sheet or other statement dif- 
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ferent in form than the form prescribed 
by regulation shall not be published 
or circulated. 


Section 84 of the Ontario Insurance 
Act was repealed and a new section 
84 was enacted as follows: “(1) Every. 
policy shall contain the name and 
address of the insurer, the name, 
address, occupation or business of the 
insured, the name of the person to 
whom the insurance money is payable, 
the premium for the insurance, the 
subject-matter of the insurance, the 
indemnity for which the insurer may 
become liable, the event on the hap- 
pening of which such liability is to 
accrue, and the term of the insurance. 
(2) This section shall not apply to 
contracts of guarantee insurance.” 


Sub-section 2 of section 95 of the In- 
surance Act of Ontario has been 
amended by striking out the words 
“and insuring in manufacturing or 
mercantile risks” so that the sub-sec- 
tion now reads as follows: “Insurer 
licensed under this Act for the transac- 
tion of fire insurance may either by 
the same or by a separate contract in- 
sure the same risk against loss or 
damage arising from defects in or in- 
juries to sprinklers or other fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus or arising from 
tornado or windstorm.” 


Clause b of section 207 of the Ontario 
Insurance Act has been amended to 
read as follows: “(b) If it insures or 
indemnifies against contingencies other 
than sickness, accident, disability, or 
death, or funeral expenses, or if the 
sum or sums payable on the death of 
any one person, other than a funeral 
benefit or a double indemnity accident 
benefit, exceed in all $10,000; or” 


An amendment to sub-section 12 of 
section 256 of the Ontario Insurance 
Act makes that sub-section read as 
follows: “‘(12) The holder of a license 
under this section as agent for insur- 
ance other than life insurance may, 
during the term and validity of his 
license, act as agent for any licensed 
insurer within the limits prescribed by 
his license, and may act as an insur- 
ance broker in dealing with licensed 
insurers without other or additional 
licenses, but may not act as agent or 
broker directly, or indirectly through a 
broker licensed for business with un- 
licensed insurers under section 259 or 
otherwise, in dealing with unlicensed 
insurers.” 


The Insurance Act 1930 of Ontario 
permits licenses to be issued to railway 
ticket agents authorizing them to act 
as agents for railway accidents and 
other classes of insurance as may be 
approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. 
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As of As of 
As of December 31, 1929 April 28 ,1930 As of December 31, 1929 April 28, 1930 
_— 
| 2 2 | 
3s 3 
& fe 
COMPANY %, SS COMPANY | Z 53 
Stock House Specializing a a} mon Ss Stock House Specializing crf ~ sn = 
Sc s oe e = % a Ss 3 b= | A$ © 
as Sj/a/s | 82 )}o4e @/3z Aa] S13 is g2 | Aa, 3/3 
33 |2| = |3.|=e/88 zi =i@ a3 i$| 2 [32e/5a| 48 iel=ie 
2s [=| = |32/32/24/-/Elals a2 (=| = [38/32] 28/2/15 
86 |e|a [Se leelec/al/e2ie]8 66 ;f| & [Re lee | <ola lle] 3 
Si $ $ $ $ $ $;s$.s/$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $;$/ sis 
Aetna C &S., Hartford .| 3,000,000) 10 | 50.79} 70.02} 2.54] 1.60).. . 180 {120 Kan. Cty. Life, Kan.C..} 1,000,000}100 |556.09/1589.96] 68.38/16. 00)....].... {1200/1000 
Conning & Co., Hart..]........... iS. GAAS RL ENE ey: BOY 1158-4, ote. 3 ea N. Y. 1,000,000) b5 | 15.54) 22.32/—4.69}e2.00]....]....] 36 | 29 
Aetna Ins. (Fire), Hart..| 7,500,000) 10 | 35.48) 62.30) a4.91) 2.00)... i 79 | 61 W Wall. Lyon & Co. EP eee) GEE APR Se SSR: Cee ee 34 | 36 
Cenainn tS, Dest. SER ae Cy, eee EAS Fae ee Te AE ee Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 
Aetna Life, Hartford...| 15,000,000; 10 | 33.10) 77.68) 4.33) 1.20)....]. ..|105 | 84 Wayne, Ind....... 2,500,000} 10 | 24.00] 73.24) 4.39] 2.50]....]....].... 
Conning&Co., ES. ee ik RK, ARPS? int 2 ee es oe ee Conning & Co., Hart..J........... Pe) Appa Pees, ee S| REE 110 |115 |.... 
Amer. man, NW... 2,000,000} 5 | 11.65) 15.21/—2.19] 2at+]....]....] 35 } 23 Lloyds Cas., N.Y...... 2,000,000] 10 | 18.58) 21.02/—4.06! .60]....]....] 28 | 14 
“ 3348 Maryland Cas., Balti...| 5,000, 25 | 59.38! 92.47) 1.89] 5.00}.. 108 | 87 
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“4 Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
7 per cent paid on preferred. 


- On common stock; 





s. Stock dividend. 
d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
€. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
<4 ByScof » 


URING the week ending April 26, 

the insurance stock market acted 
rather hesitatingly and lost ground in 
the latter part of the week. The losses 
were numerous but not large. Uncer- 
tainty in regard to business in general 
is causing some hesitation in regard to 
placing of large commitments. There 
is some belief that the market will soon 
reach for higher levels, and it is only 
a matter of time when the drive will 
start. Some of the changes were as 
follows: Central Fire was 9 better, 
Boston netted 5 at 830, Fidelity & De- 
posit was up 2, Bankers & Shippers 
dropped during the week, but came back 
plus 2 for the week. Globe & Rutgers 
lost 30 during the week but was still 
45 better than it was on April 1, Trav- 
elers dropped 30, Sun Life lost 25, 
Aetna C. & S. was 13 less, Northwest- 
ern lost 15 points, and Stuyvesant 
dropped 9; City of N. Y., Federal, Nat’l 
Union and U. S. Merchants & Shippers 
were each 5 lower, and Firemen’s 
Great American Indemnity, Hartford 
Steam Boiler and St. Paul F. & M. each 
had 4-point losses to show for the week. 


The Firemen’s Indemnity Company 
of San Francisco has been authorized, 
with a capital of $1,000,000 made up 
of 100,000 shares of a par value of $10 
which will be subscribed for at $40 per 
share. Half of the stock will be held 
by the Firemen’s Fund, and half will 
be offered to stockholders of record on 
May 10 of the Firemen’s Fund, the 
Home Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
and the Occidental Insurance Co. at 
the ratio of 1 for each 7% shares of 
Firemen’s Fund, 1 for each 15 shares 
of Home Fire, and 1 for each 30 shares 
of Occidental. A syndicate has under- 
written the issue. This syndicate is 
headed by Sutro & Co. 


* * * 


A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
has been called for June 30, the pur- 
pose being to increase the capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, one of 
the purposes being to acquire the Cen- 
tral Fire Insurance of Baltimore. The 
exchange basis has not been made 
known yet, but a majority of the stock 
has already been deposited for ex- 
change for stock of the Insurance Co. 
of N. A. As this acquisition probably 
will not take up all of the increase, 
rights are expected to be issued to 
stockholders. The shares disposed of in 
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this way will probably be sold at a pre- 
mium. Any shares not taken up by ex- 
change or stockholders’ subscription, 
will be offered publicly. 


* * * 


In a recent market letter by J. K. 
Rice, Jr., & Co., Aetna Fire, Aetna 
Life, Hartford, National, Phoenix and 
Travelers, are listed among insurance 
stocks recommended for investment, 
with the remarks: 

“These stocks are primarily selected 
for their long pull prospects, based on 
a careful analysis by us of the mana- 
gerial ability, past record of growth, 
sound financial position and other fac- 
tors, and not because of some immedi- 
ate speculative opportunity. 

“While some of these stocks have 
moved up considerably from the level 
at which our recommendation was 
made, we do not believe that present 
prices are unduly high. The values of 
the security portfolios of the insurance 
companies, which were inventoried in 
their annual statements at the extreme- 
ly low levels of December 31, have been 
increased by the substantial upward 
trend in security prices since the first 
of the year and companies such as the 
Continental, Globe & Rutgers, Hartford 
and Home have millions of dollars of 
unrealized profits in their stock hold- 
ings since the beginning of the year.” 


* * * 


Imperial Assurance Company of New 
York, affiliate of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance of London, will increase capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by stock 
dividend. 
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Financial Responsibility 
Laws 
(Concluded from page 3) 


paying of trial judgments in install- 
ments, and provides that if the motorist 
continues these payments and does not 
default, his driver’s license and owner’s 
permit may be restored. Should he fail 
to meet the installments, however, his 
right to drive will be revoked. 

This provision is likewise worthy of 
consideration. It would meet the needs 
of those motorists who cannot pay a 
judgment in full, but who can manage 
to liquidate the claim if granted suffi- 
cient time. 

Section 91 of the Ontario act con- 
tains a sort of merit rating system 
which is decidedly interesting. This 
provides for a classification of persons 
who have been convicted for a violation 
of any statute relating to the operation 
of motor vehicles, or who have been 
responsible for accidents, or who have 
been required to prove their financial 
responsibility, or whose operating rec- 
ord “has otherwise shown them to be 
extra-hazardous risks for the purpose 
of motor vehicle liability insurance, and 
as such liable to demerit rating.” 
There are three classes in the demerit 
rating schedule, assignment to these 
classes apparently resting on the judg- 
ment of the Minister in charge. Those 
in “A” class shall be required to pay 
10 per cent more for their liability in- 
surance than the standard premium 
rate; those in “B” class shall pay 25 
per cent more; those in “C” class shall 
pay 50 per cent more. The names of 
persons coming within these classifica- 
tions are to be officially published, and 
the rates provided must be adhered to 
by the insurance companies. 

I must let insurance underwriters 
pass on the feasibility and desirability 
of such a provision. 
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FIRST CHARTS IN FIELD 





THE FIRE INSURANCE 
Policyholders Pocket Index 


Reports on 990 Companies 


No similar work published contains in its main 
tables the statistics for ten years of so many fire 
insurance companies as THE POCKET INDEX, 
which gives the transactions for a decade of com- 
panies in the main tables, with totals and average 
ratios for the period; notwithstanding which, it 
is the earliest, most condensed and smallest sta- 
tistical publication, most convenient for pocket 
use, that appears in the early months of the year, 
when such information is most needed. 


A Valuable New Feature 
A serviceable new feature in the 1930 edition 
is the par value per share of stock of each stock 
company. 
Conveniently Arranged 
The headings of the various columns in the 
main tables are as follows: 


Financial Exhibit 
Cash Capital 
Total Assets 


Reserve for Reinsurance 
Surplus Over Capital and 
Liabilities 
Income and Disbursements 
Net Premiums Written Losses Paid 
Total Income Expenses Paid 
Cash Dividends Paid 
Underwriting Results 
Underwriting Income Earned 
Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 
Ratios 
Expenses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Underwriting Income 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Written 


Business Classified 


The Classification of Business shows Net 
Premiums Written and Losses Paid, in 1929, for 
each of the following named classes of business: 


FIRE TORNADO 
OcEAN MARINE HAIL 
Motor VEHICLE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


EARTHQUAKE Riot, Crvir COMMOTION 
INLAND MARINE AND EXPLOSION 


Another important table is the Underwriting 
Exhibit for 1929. 
THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 





The HANDY CHART of CASUALTY 


Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies 


Reports on 800 Companies 


Here is the only chart in the market presenting 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance company 
statistics in the manner entirely endorsed by prac- 
tically every casualty company and statistician. 


ALL FIGURES on EARNED and 
INCURRED BASIS 


Important features which are presented in 
THE HANDY CHART in the 1930 edition are: 


UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT DATA FOR 
THE YEARS 1920—1929 


embracing items relating to the stock and mutual 
companies and included in the main tables, under 
the following headings: 
Net Premiums Written Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 


Ratios of 
Combined Losses and Expenses 
Expenses Incurred to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Earned 


One Year Exhibits for Other Companies 


Other stock, mutual and reciprocal companies 
not in the main tables are presented in a one year 
table, giving the following information: Name, 
Address, Secretary, Total Admitted Assets, Sur- 
plus to Policyholders, Net Premiums Written, 
Total Income, Losses Paid, Dividends Paid, Ex- 
penses Paid, and Total Expenditures. 


The Handy Chart contains reports on every 
Stock and Mutual casualty insurance company, 
also Reciprocals and Lloyds, as well as important 
assessment accident and health associations. 
Other important features include States in which 
company operates, entire Liability Experience 
and entire Workmen’s Compensation Experience. 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 
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